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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


We note that “a very enterprising barrister thinks that he 
can make plain the tortuous windings of the National 
Insurance Act quite easily—in a volume consisting of 289 
pages ;* but as the notorious Act so hastily passed depends 
for the possibility of its operation principally upon rules 
which are not yet made, we fear his explanations of what it 
means must obviously be very inadequate, and therefore, 
although doubtless the work is worthy of attention, when 
these new regulations have been made it will probably be 
found not entirely satisfactory. Meanwhile a little penny 
booklet published by the National’ Conservative Union 
deserves to be widely circulated. Its various chapters are 
written by men of excellent experience whom it is impos- 
sible to suspect of misrepresentation or prejudice, who 
show up the fundamental unsoundness of the Act, and 
reduce its flourish of trumpets to a most undignified and 
rather pathetic squeal. 


“The finance of the measure,” says Mr. L. S. Amery, 
M.P., “is rotten through and through; the actuarial calcula- 
tions are wholly inadequate for a measure of such complexity, 
and, in one respect at least—the cost of medical benefit— 
are based on an open disregard of known facts.” This 
writer goes on to point out that the scheme is full of provi- 
sions making for costliness of administration. Mr. L. 
Worthington Evans, M.P., treats the question of the unfor- 
tunate “ Deposit Contributors,” and Mr. G. Locker-Lampson, 
M.P., exposes the fallacy of a “ State guarantee of benefits.” 
In many cases, he observes, “insured persons who have 
fully paid up their contributions will receive a great deal 
less than the so-called minimum benefits promised by Mr. 
Lloyd George,” and no insured person under the Act will be 
entitled to receive disablement benefit “unless he is bed- 





* Everybody's Guide to the National Inewrance Act. By 
Thomas Smith, Barrister-at-Law. 
227, Tooley Street, S.E.) 


(Charles Knight and Co., 








ridden, totally crippled, or unable to earn a farthing piece.” 
And this is the Act which was rushed through at such a 
disgraceful rate—the Act of 115 clauses, of which 93 were 


passed on the Report stage under closure without a word of 
debate ! 


An interesting correspondence is proceeding in our 
delicate sea-green weekly contemporary on the subject of 
long words, and naturally the German language comes 
under consideration. Apart from any suspicion of poking 
fun at our Teuton friends after the manner of Mark Twain, 
we must disagree with one of the writers when he says 
that, “since ‘ Religiosephilosophischelehrensentwickelung ’ 
is about a third of a line shorter than ‘the development 
of doctrines concerning the philosophy of religion,’ its 
advantage is fairly obvious.” We should bow distantly 
and respectfully to a word like that, and pass on our way 
until we found something a little less dangerous to our 
vocal apparatus. And as for “ Hochdruckmuffenver- 
bindung” (a dainty trifle which appears to mean “ high- 
pressure socket joint”) it seems to us just the word we have 
been hunting for these many days to express our true inner 
feelings when we hit our thumb instead of the nail, or trip 
over a chair in the dark. 








Lady Sybil Grant has a chatty and interesting article in 
the New Year's issue of the Gentlewoman dealing with the 
“literary dodges’ employed by modern authors to fill up or 
bridge gaps in the legitimate story. They began, she notes, 
when the reign of the three-volume novel ended ; for before 
that time the happy writer could start “way back” with 
the grandparents or great-grandparents of the hero or 
heroine and “ meander pleasantly through interminable 
chapters” until the reader was fully acquainted with the 
life-history of everybody even remotely concerned. Now 
there is less space to fill; the hero grows up quickly, his 
courtship is hustled; the historical novel is concocted with 
the aid of costume and weird “‘gadzooks” and “ods 
bodikins ” ; the secrets of the surgeon and the medical world 
are used as tempting bait for the curious, and we write, says 
Lady Sybil, “to absorb the straphanger and enthral the 
quick-luncher.” From the chaff of her amusing essay 
many grains of truth may be winnowed; there is good 
reason to lament the passing of a certain leisurely, deliberate 
mood and style—known to such writers as Anthony Trollope, 
to mention only one—which was concerned not so much with 
unhealthy subtleties of temperament as with the progress, 
interlocking, and development of events and careers. 
Temperamental studies can be splendid enough in the hands 
of a master, in the uncanny insight, let us say, of Meredith, 
Hardy, James; but when the incompetent workman tries to 
cut facets upon the rough diamond of life-he too often 
achieves a lamentable failure. 


An appalling announcement appeared in a weekly 
newspaper on Sunday last. It was to the effect that 
a well-known evening journal will shortly come under 
the same editorial direction as the Observer, We 
have had many staggering blows in a somewhat pro- 
longed career, but this announcement discovers us 
defenceless and in despair. Encyclicals in three to 
four columns on the day of rest, to be followed by, doubt- 
less, from six to eight columns in the smaller paper on 
every other day of the week. The mind has been likened 
to a drunken man on horseback—when you support him on 
one side he falls over on the other. No mind can preserve 
its equilibrium under an announcement such as that we 
have referred to. No respite for even one day in the week 
from pontifical announcements issued under a grievous sense - 
of responsibility—and omniscience while you wait ! 
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NIGHT 


Dear, weep not so! 

There in the valley, under the snow, 

Dead in his prime we must leave young Love ; 
The world beneath him, the stars above. 
Were it not well that grief should stay ? 
Tears are not now what they were one day. 


Nay, look not back ! 

Ghosts are not for our mountain track. 

Let us away ere night is through, 

And the sun shines there as it used to do. 

Haply beyond the barrier range . . . 

How tense is the night, and hushed, and strange! 


Pum J. Fisuer. 








AND THEY CALL IT—LOYALTY. 


It would we think be a mistake to prosecute a cracked- 
brain mob-spouter for the offence of seditious libel. 
Some members of the Socialist party are men of some 
account. They are men of talents—albeit perverted talents ; 
their methods indeed are crude and irresponsible, but their 
instincts are in the main honourable to them. They really 
believe that subversion is the path to the millennium. 
Observers of much which we all deplore in modern civilisa- 
tion, they are rebels against the system which has rendered 
these incidents possible. Soaked in sentimentalism, they 
believe some brand-new nostrum in the direction of anarchy 
will convert the world into a smiling paradise. 


We do not suffer fools gladly, and this particular type of 
fool we have been acquainted with in the toilsome days we 
have spent in our progress from classical to modern litera- 
ture. There they are—sometimes in a toga, sometimes in 
the costume of the sans-culottists—the same wisps believing 
that they can prevail against the revolution which their 
ignorant and ill-omened measures are bound to produce. 
Such men, in spite of their motives, are a bane to the State 
which bred them, and the only consolation is that sooner or 
later they will learn wisdom in a summary fashion. 

There is however a revolutionary type which has none of 
these saving-clause virtues, and which can only be described 
as truculent. How should this type be dealt with? We 
will quote Mr. Keir Hardie’s written words in his latest 
excursion as an iconoclast. A ruler has only to be ill- 
mannered and insubordinate to recommend himself to Mr. 
Hardie’s approbation. Although all persons in authority 
are as a rule anathema to this gentleman, there are a few 
who are of lowly origin and who preserve the traits of the 
breed from which they sprung who especially appeal to his 
sense of fitness. His latest protégé is the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. We really feel sorry for this unmannerly and 
impudent person that he should have attracted to himself 
what can only be described as the acme of degradation— 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s approval. The Gaekwar has offered his 
apology, which will be appraised at the value it deserves, 
having regard to the source from which it springs. Most 
people would have imagined that the offender who is not 
even a bold offender, but who is content to array himself in 
sackcloth and pour ashes on his head, would not have 
suggested to any sane human being an heroic type. The 
assumption is entirely false; Mr. Hardie has found his ikon. 











His document in defence of his friend refers to. the throne 
as the “symbol of imbecility.” Proceeding in his hero. 
worship — his laudation of a potentate, provided he is not 
the sovereign of his own country, Mr. Hardie is eloquently 
descriptive— 


The figure which stood for something real, and the one 
which the historian will depict as being alone significant, 
was not that of the King-Emperor going through his little 
part like a well-jointed automaton, nor the belaced and 
begirded uniformed men by whom he was so plentifully 
surrounded, and still less the bejewelled and bedizened semi. 
rulers who bent low before him, but the calm and sedate, 
well-built man in the white robe of a bearer, who moved 
about with native dignity, doing all that was required of 
him as a gentleman. 


Hard upon the Gaekwar that counsel for the defence 

should dismiss as unworthy of consideration his plea of 
nervousness in extenuation of his lapse, harder still that 
evidence to character should rest on the sole testimony of 
such a witness. 
_ The Gaekwar, we may be fairly sure, will have to undergo 
acure for his nervous affliction, and he has our best wishes 
for his complete restoration to that attitude of “calm and 
sedateness,” native dignity, and gentleman-like bearing 
which his devil’s advocate has, out of his full knowledge of 
those qualities, ascribed to his hero. 

But what of Mr. Hardie? We started with the premiss 
that it is more advisable not to have recourse to the criminal 
law to deal with an irresponsible offender, the breath of 
whose life is notoriety. Of course that is a plausible view. 

Mr. Justice Cave in the case of Queen against Burns used 
these words— 


Seditious writings are permanent things, and if published, 
they scatter the poison far and wide. 


And later the learned Judge laid down— 


Sedition has been described as disloyalty in action, and 
the law considers as seditious all those practices which have 
for their object to excite discourtesy or disaffection, or to 
bring into hatred or contempt the Sovereign or the Govern- 
ment. 

It is clear therefore that if Mr. Keir Hardie is not prose- 
cuted, it will be because he is considered a negligible 
quantity. 

But what of the House of Commons? Perhaps there is 
no great need at the present moment for that assembly to 
be over-sensitive of reputation or dignity, but can it allow 
a person to swear to a lie, and to enjoy the benefit resulting 
therefrom by sitting and voting in what purports to be 4 
loyal assembly? The words of the oath run: “I —— 
do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to 
his Majesty —— his heirs and successors according to law. 
So help me God.” 

We have shown that if a criminal prosecution is with- 
held it will only be from a sense of contempt for the object 
against whom it would be directed. Such abstention how- 
ever in no way alters the lie which such a person would 
perpetrate in swearing the form of oath which we have 
quoted. Will the House of Commons exact as ample 
reparation from the member for Merthyr, as the Gaekwar, 
recognising that which was required of him in his well- 
authenticated capacity of “gentleman,” more or ess 
spontaneously offered ? 


Ceci, Cowper. 
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‘TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS* 


Ture seems to be a growing tendency to forget a great 
man’s works soon after his death; or else to relegate them 
to the shelves reserved for classics, which are sometimes 
talked about, but seldom read; whereas any little book of 
scraps culled from various sources which may throw some 
fresh light on his private life or innermost thoughts is sure 
of a large circle of readers the moment it makes its appear- 
ance. The number of these latter books is legion. 

Since Boswell set his historic example of how interesting 
the conversations of a great man can be made to appear, 
provided they have.also been heard by a man of genius, he 
has had innumerable imitators, every one of whom has 
fallen woefully short of the Pride of Lichfield. But the 
latter part of the nineteenth century and the first decade of 
the twentieth have produced another type of work, of a 
kind of post-mortem Boswellian stamp, arrived at’ by 
searching old trunks for letters of the deceased and by 
writing to the intimate friends of his lifetime for any infor- 
mation they may be able to throw on his daily habits ; his 
attitude of mind towards various subjects, notably religion ; 
his personal appearance and—with Boswell ever in mind— 
specimens of his conversation. These are carefully gone 
through by a literary hack, who arranges them in categorical 
order, and adds some notes of his own with a few good 
contemporary portraits, and they are then served up 
red-hot to the public, handsomely bound. We deplore this 
tendency of the age. This form of biography is an ever- 
growing pest which cannot be too assiduously suppressed 
by criticism and ridicule, not only in the interests of litera- 
tare, but in the interests of the reputation of the great ones 
who, no longer here to speak for themselves, are unable to 
repudiate the great masses of sour honey which have been 
brought together into one comb by the countless busy bees 
whe fed from their genius while they were alive. 

In the first place, such a book can give no correct impression 
of the great man whose life it professes to portray. Almost 
every one consulted holds different views with regard to 
his genius, his conversation, his personal appearance, 
and his attitude of mind towards the complicated questions 
which confronted him in his days; therefore the reader is 
getting no picture at all of the central figure himself—he 
is merely asked to assimilate the views of lesser lights upon 
the great figures who were contemporary with him. The 
whole value of a book like Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson ” lies 
in the fact that Boswell never intrudes his personal views 
on the reader. He is merely avery sensitive human grama- 
Phone, which records from day to day, hour by hour, the 
sententious utterances of the leviathan to whom he has 
attached himself. The result is that the reader is able to 
form his own opinion of Johnson and his times not from 
the words of a third party, but from the great man himself. 

It is an ungrateful task to criticise in this strain a book 
put together with so much filial devotion and pains by the 
present Lord Tennyson, but if literary criticism is to be of 
any value it must be impartial and deal with results rather 
than with the spirit which has caused a particular work to 
be undertaken. One thing is certain, if he were still alive 
or could take an active interest in mundane affairs, the first 





* Tennyson and his Friends. Wdited by Hallam Lord Tenny- 
ton, (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 





person to repudiate the present bulky volume of scraps 
would be Lord Tennyson himself. Weare informed time and 
time again that during his lifetime he had a horror of being 
dogged by Boswells, and that if he suspected any one 
of such tendencies he would shut up like a clam and refuse 
to say a word. Yet within twenty years of his death we 
find his own son so far forgetting his father’s frequently 
expressed prejudices as to be editing the very type of work 
which Tennyson most disliked and which he took great pains 
to render impossible when he was alive. 

However, although we have felt it necessary to utter 
these restrictions on the work before us, let us state at once 
that there is an enormous amount of interesting matter in 
“ Tennyson and his Friends.”” We do not propose to go 
into the vexed question here as to whether Tennyson was or 
was not a great poet. Since his death his popularity 
has largely declined, but almost every great writer 
finds himself at some period under an eclipse, and it must 
be left to a later generation to decide whether he shall find 
a permanent place among the classics of the muse. But, 
whether his work will last or not, Tennyson was certainly 
one of the great, if not the greatest and most predominant 
figure of the Victorian era. We very much doubt whether 
we shall ever see another among us like these great poets of 
the past. Tennyson had all the attributes of his profession. 
He was poetical in appearance ; he led a life of seclusion ; 
he never entered into the material controversies of his day ; 
he did not rush into print at every possible opportunity with 
some piece of up-to-date doggerel on some topical subject. 
He was infinitely painstaking in all that he did, revising 
and re-revising until some of his poems disappeared alto- 
gether, or else were so changed as to bear little or no 
resemblance to their original form. He was never in a 
hurry, and on one occasion kept the public waiting ten years 
between one book of verse and another. He was regarded 
almost as a divinity in his time, and his rare appearances in 
public seem to have caused a tremendous stir and sensation 
such as no modern author could hope to arouse. He was 
almost worshipped by his small circle of intimate friends. 
His nature was noble, his life spotless, and few men 
have passed on their way leaving behind them a more 
blameless repatation, or have led a fuller or more even 
existence. 

The contents of this work are varied in the extreme. The 
book opens with a memorial drawn up by the poet’s wife’ on 
her early days and up to the time of her marriage with 
the poet. Perhaps the most interesting pages in the book 
are those devoted to the intimate, yet distant, relations 
between Tennyson and Edward FitzGerald, the recluse 
author of Omar Khayyam. We also specially commend to 
the reader the chapter “ Tennyson and Sir John Simeon 
and Tennyson’s Last Years,” by the latter’s daughter, 
Louisa E. Ward, which is admirably written and throws a 
great deal of real biographical light on the poet’s private 
life. The notes on the Characteristics of Tennyson, by 
Professor Jowett, are also of value as coming from such a 
shrewd observer of men and matters. Tennyson’s opinions 
of his contemporaries are always interesting reading, and 
his relations with Carlyle are well worth close study, as 
showing how he gradually overcame the prejudices of the 
Sage of Chelsea. There is one fact which is new. We have 
the poet’s authority for stating that it is an error to suppose 
that the primrose was Disraeli’s favourite flower. The 
general and universally accepted misconception arose in this 
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way :—Queen Victoria sent a wreath of primroses to his 
.funeral with the simple inscription, “ His favourite flower.” 
According to Tennyson, she was not referring to Disraeli’s 
favourite flower, but to the late Prince Consort’s. Space 
forbids us to enter more fully into the work. There is a 
great deal of gold to be extracted from the masses of quartz 
which encumber the pages, and the reader will be well 
repaid in his search for the real metal. . 
KE. A.-B. 








MEDITATION UPON THE PRE. 
RAPHAELITES 


By Havanese Macratr 


Tus Pre-Raphaelites, so-called, so self-labelled, lie silent in 
death—their noisy warfare done. By very reason of being 
dead they are passing among the classics—and will become 
the traffic of the Higher Prices. A loan display of their 
works at the Tate threatens indeed to make them the talk 
of the town again; and the fantastic part of the whole 
garrulous business lies in the grim fact that their signifi- 
cance in art is as thoroughly misunderstood as it was mis- 
understood—it may be even by themselves—on the day when 
young Holman Hunt painted “The Hireling Shepherd” whilst 
the youthful Millais wrought upon the drowning “ Ophelia,” 
forgetful of the fact that Rossetti’s future wife lay in the 
bath before him, whilst he, all eager for the painting, neg- 
lected the heating of the water—a neglect which broke her 
health and eventually sent her to her self-destruction. Yet 
there is some excuse for criticism, since the artists them- 
selves scarce understood the fateful significance of the art 
they wrought ; nay, when they came to write upon it, they 
wrote much false witness, all unwitting of the falsity— or, 
it may be, they had their eyes on false intention, but by 
instinct created the revolution, urged to it by a right 
intention that they but half suspected. The only true Pre- 
Raphaelite of them all was Rossetti—to whom I saw a 
critic the other day deny Pre-Raphaelism ; whilst Holman 
Hunt claimed the movement—who, to his credit, had he but 
realised it, was little Pre-Raphaelite enough, being of better 
stuff. As most of the writers to-day seem bent on 
misunderstanding—as they will continue to do, likely enough, 
to the crack of doom—let us survey the intention and 
sift what was vital in the achievement of it from what 
was futile and mere noise, signifying nothing, unless, 
indeed, it signified worse—death. 


In England, at the opening of the eighteen-hundreds, 
painting of the figure and portraiture were falling into 
dull mimicry of the departing or departed giants. There 
wrought his art, modestly but doggedly, a great realist 
painter of the nude, one Etty. The world will recognise 
Etty’s greatness one day. The revelation of Turner was 
lost upon his age—was in advance of it, only to bear fruit 
half a century later. But two young men, amongst others, 
had looked upon the realism of Etty, and had essayed with 
all their powers to master it—Madox Brown and Millais. 
When the theatrical soul of the Italian Rossetti drew the 
young Millais and Holman Hunt into his fantastic Brother. 
hood, with its signs and secret symbols, the young men had 
felt bound to raise the standard of a policy. The tight, hard 
art of the German Nazarenes, bad as it was, had appealed 
to them as “ original,” so they went back to the stiff inten- 
tion of the Renaissance painters of Italy before Raphael, not 
having sufficient wit to realise that these very painters had 
never painted in this stiff fashion if they had known more 





of painting, and still less realising that to mimic the primi. 
tives were as gross academism and death to art as to mimic 
Michelangelo! But the mimicry was obvious, and the 
writers jumped at the obvious. The simple result was that 
the mimicry of pre-Raphaelism was a dire failure, as it was 
inevitably bound to be. Indeed it should be clear to any 
man that if we shall utter our age we must utter it in the 
language and terms of our age. The mere fact that bookish 
men were found to approve it should have brought pause to 
them—for bookish critics ever feel the academic in art. But 
the young Brotherhood had an even more flaming caution 
in the fact that Ruskin approved both their mimicry and 
the mighty revelation of Turner, which was an absolute 
obliteration of such art as that of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
The simple experience of all time is that artists create 
by instinct, but talk any clap-trap that seems to prop their 
own practice. 


Now, whilst Pre-Raphaelism was a fantastic affectation, 
and alone would have been death to creative art, it s0 
happened that these young fellows, Millais and Holman 
Hunt, were concerned the while with an attribute of 
great and vital art that men vaguely called Realism— 
they were bending all their power to paint what they saw 
in the open air as they saw and felt it. In the doing, 
they forestalled one of the greatest advances of the 
century in art throughout France. Not only so, but Holman 
Hunt, the lesser genius of the group as regards poetic 
power, was the greatest in this one astounding achievement, 
and thereby stands out an European—he found that neither 
painting in mass nor any former utterance in paint could 
give the intensity of sunlight upon objects in the open air, 
and he tried to do for the figure what Turner was already 
doing alone and aloof, and reviled for doing, in landscape; 
he broke up his colour so as to employ almost pure pigment 
in small touches, and then, and only then, could he get the 
glitter of the sun and the intensity of light in theopen. His 
“ Hireling Shepherd” is his supreme effort in this intention. 
And both Holman Hunt in his early work and Millais in his 
“ Ophelia,” by their conquest of sunlight, reached out to the 
revelation of Turner, which was to revolutionise the whole 
realm of painting. It was in this alone that Ruskin would 
have been justified in grouping the Pre-Raphaelites and 
Turner amongst the creators and increasers of art; but he 
fought his splendid wordy wars for the academism of the 
group at the head of which stood Rossetti; and it was this 
academism that brought forth the #sthetes under Morris 
and Burne-Jones, who were medisval academics, and con- 
tinued the setback to the British genius by very reason of 
their remarkable gifts ; so that living art passed to France, 
and Manet took up the torch of mass-impressionism, 
carrying on the vast utterance of Hals and Velazquez and 
Rembrandt. From Manet the torch passed to Monet, who 
relit it at the flame of Turner, so that colour broke into 
lyricism, informed by the majestic genius of the London 
barber’s son. And it was not till the mass-impressionism 
of Charles Keene brought great art back to England that 
academism looked like being assailed in our midst. There 
for awhile we may leave it, since illustration did for England 
what painting seemed too exhausted to do under the heel of 
the esthetes. 


But it would be scant justice to all that was great and 
vital in the “ Pre-Raphael” movement to speak only of the 
three youths who gave it its foolish and misleading tag. 
The Detailed Realists owed their chief inspiration to an 
older man, Madox Brown, who, though he refused to join 
the foolish business of a secret society, set flame to all that 
was best in the soul and aspirations of that society ; he was 
more of them than they themselves; and I am not sure that 
he was not head and shoulders the greatest genius and the 
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most vital of them all. His range was far wider and vaster ; 
his grip upon life far deeper, more complex, and closer. Of 
them all, Madox Brown was of epic power, of sustained 
flight, and of dramatic intensity. 

It has been sneered against them that their vice was 
anecdote. It was vaguely felt by later critics that some- 
thing was lacking, so they discovered the vice to be anec- 
dote. Now, an artist has every right to paint anecdote. 
The Renaissance painters revelled in anecdote —indeed, 
without the Bible their art had been robbed of its largest 
falfilment. Velasquez rarely had the chance of painting 
anecdote, but his “ Christ at the Column” showed that he 
could triumph in anecdote with the best of them. As long 
as the anecdote explains itself, without aid from any other 
art, whether literature or otherwise; as long as it is self- 
contained, and no book o’ the words is required to complete 
it, it is within the painter’s rightful province. Velasquez’ 
“ Christ at the Colamn ” does not explain itself without the 
aid of the Gospels, and is therefore as much “ outside the 
frame” as illegitimate art, as any wrought by the Pre- 
Raphaelites. But he and they triumphed over their 
falsities, as the genius of the virile painters of our age will 
triumph over their falsities in mistaking cubes, or geometry, 
or rhythm, or any other “ ism” for art; for art has this vast 
compelling power, that the artist, caught by the ecstacy of 
creation, by instinct creates art, heedless of his fantastic 
theories and reckless of all futile laws. 


= 








ADMIRALTY REFORM 
By E. AsHMEAD-BartTLetT 


Wuevevek Mr. Winston Churchill obtains a new post we 
can always be quite sure of one thing—the public are going 
to know it. He is never satisfied with the bare announce- 
ment of Ministerial changes which appears in the Press. He 
is determined that the public shall have ocular and practical 
proof that he is at the head of a new Department, and, 
moreover, that he thoroughly disapproves of the omissions of 
his predecessors. It was thus when he first went to the 
Home Office. Reforms were at once announced with 
startling rapidity, some of which were useful; others 
merely excited ridicule. Now, within a very few weeks of 
his assuming control of the Admiralty he issues a manifesto 
to the nation to advertise his new scheme of Admiralty 
reorganisation, so that all the credit may fall to him and to him 
alone. As a matter of fact there is really very little new in 
his reorganisation scheme except that it is placed before the 
public-in a concrete form for the first time. It has been the 
agitations of the past ten years which have made the present 
scheme of reform a reality. 


Successive Naval Administrations have worked on the 
same lines—namely, to create a General ‘Staff for the Navy 
similar to that which controls the armies and navies of 
every first-class European Power. It will come as an 
amusing revelation to many of our enemies that it has been 
found necessary to issue such a manifesto after we have 
been in command of the sea for over one hundred years. It 
would be in the interests of the Service if these so-called 
Great Administrative Changes were kept as secret as possible. 
The information is of value to our enemies, and no practical 
purpose is served by taking the public into the Ministerial 
confidence on such occasions, because administrative matters 
are quite beyond the comprehension of the average man in 
the street. But it never is, never was, never will be Mr. 
Winston Churchill's method to work patiently unobserved. 
He loves the glare of publicity and the manifesto glamour 





almost as whole-heartedly as Mr. Roosevelt. Briefly, when 
the smoke of his long dissertation on naval and military 
warfare—which reads like an essay of some undergraduate — 
has cleared away, all that remains of the mighty blaze is 
this—Rear-Admiral Ernest C.. T. Troubridge has been 
created the Chief of a War Staff which is to be split up into 
the three following divisions :— 


1. Intelligence Division to deal with war information. 
2. Operations Division to deal with war plans. 
3. Mobilisation Division to make all war arrangements. 


Now there have always been three special departments at 
the Admiralty to deal with these three matters, and the only 
innovation seems to be to unite them under one chief, which 
should lead to efficiency and co-ordination. 

In addition, a new Civil Lord of the Admiralty has 
been created to deal exclusively with the purchase of war 
material and the relations between the Admiralty and the 
great contracting firms. Sir Francis Hopwood is to fill this 
important post, which, we are glad to say, is to be non- 
political. He will be the buyer and business manager of 
the Navy. 

The real credit for the creation of a War Staff for the 
Navy does not rest with Mr. Winston Churchill, but, in the 
first instance, with Lord Charles Beresford; and, in the 
second, with that able group of writers on naval matters in 
the Conservative Press who have been advocating the 
matter for years. Lord Charles Beresford’s invocations 
on this all-important subject have fallen on deaf ears 
or have been held up to persistent ridicule by those 
who are now the first to lavish praise on Mr. Churchill. 
But, after all, allocating the praise or blame for an 
achievement is a small matter compared with the achieve- 
ment itself, and if the new War Staff carry out their 
duties in a satisfactory manner they will have the good 
wishes of the entire nation behind them in their labours. We 
hope they will devote their initial labours to four main 
points : (1) To see that we have an adequate supply of coal 
ready for war at any moment, sothat the nation shall not again 
have to face the nerve-trying and depressing spectacle of coal 
being hastily rushed across England in the midst of a great 
strike ; (2) To ensurea proper reserve of 12in. or 13in. guns 
for all our battleships and heavy-armoured cruisers, because 
in the naval struggles of the future it will not be the Navy 
which possesses the greatest number of ships, but the greatest 
reserve of guns, which will gain the day. Ships, unless they 
meet with untoward disaster, will last for years, but the life 
and efficiency of a modern big gun is limited to some sixty 
rounds. (3) That there shall bealways at hand an ample 
supply of naval stores and ammunition. (4) That there 
shall be created an adequate naval reserve of trained men 
to make good the waste of a long-drawn-out naval war. 
When we are sure of these points we shall be better able to 
gauge the value of Mr. Churchill’s reforms. 








KING PETER OF SERVIA AS HE IS 


Kine Perer I. has come back to his capital with honours 
thick upon him. His visit to Paris proved a veritable 
triumph politically, apart from the many social pleasures 
which a sojourn in the Gay City always affords those who 
have been cradled there. To the Servian monarch Paris is 
particularly congenial. Here it was that he passed most 
of his youthful days, when the Servian throne seemed 
neither a pleasant nor a probable inheritance; here, in the 
military academy of St. Cyr, he was irculcated into the 
theoretical mysteries and fascinations of warfare ; here he 
met with his first affaire du cewr, and here he saw his first 
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experience of actual bloodshed. The French do not forget 
that Peter Karageorgevitch fought long and bravely upon 
' their side in 1870, and that his nephew, Peter Nicoldévitch, 
fell gallantly in the trenches outside the capital while 
defending the French flag. Thus is the King of Servia 
persona grata at Paris. Should the time unhappily arrive 
(as many suppose it will) when the Head of the Karageorge- 
vitchs must perforce seek sanctuary from the ferocity and 
the discontent of his own people, it is to Paris that he will 
assuredly betake himself. It is even stated that the recent 
visit—ostensibly a mere friendly call upon particularly 
pleasant friends and valued business connections—was to 
make future arrangements for the asylum which will become 
necessary should the seething agitation against the King 
and his family, which at present exists in his own capital, 
come to a head. 


Down the ill-paved streets of Belgrade, the ancient 
Eastern capital modernised, comes a clattering cavalcade 
of prancing horses, mostly of distinct Arab strain, and of 
strong, fierce-looking men, who sit their horses like veritable 
centaurs. Handsome they are and warlike, reminiscent of 
their tireless ancestors who fought like Trojans and died like 
heroes for that blessed word “ freedom.” 


Down this selfsame thoroughfare of Belgrade —once known 
as Singidunum—some four hundred years before Christ, 
rode the conquering hosts of Celtic invaders coming from the 
North-West, only to be themselves chased from their strong- 
hold upon the Danube by the triumphant Romans, who 
again were in turn made to yield place to the Huns, the 
Slavs, and finally to the Servians. Later on the Gieeks, the 
Bulgarians, and the Hungarians all made Singidunum the 
“‘ citée de combats” during several centuries, and the blood 
of men has flowed freely in these streets. 


Some eight years ago this King of peasant stock came 
triumphant to the city of Belgrade, where he was born on June 
29th, 1844, having been elected to the throne by the Servians 
when a violent and cruel death had robbed them of the last of 
the Obrenovitch line—the luckless boy-King Alexander. His 
dominion is small, but previous to 1878 it was even smaller, 
for the Treaty of Berlin restored to Servia much of the 
territory of which it had been robbed by its hereditary 
enemy the Turk. Even to-day Servia, next to Montenegro, 
is the smallest of the Independent States of Eastern Europe, 
measuring but 18,000 square miles and having but 2,700,000 
people. Of the actual Servians, however, there are fully 
9,000,000; but they are to be found only in Austria, in 
Turkey, in Bosnia, and in Hungary, their now restricted 
homeland being too small and too poor to receive them. 


The domestic troubles of Kara-George have been many, 
and they seem to become no fewer by the efflux of time. 
The death of the beautiful and accomplished Princess Zorka 
of Montenegro, in 1890, robbed the then care-free and 
untrammelled Prince Peter of the wife to whom he was 
sincerely attached, and with whom he had passed but seven 
short years of married life. Romantic in the extreme was 
their first meeting, reminiscent of the good old days of 
chivalry, when gallant knights went forth to rescue innocent 
and sometimes extremely foolish maidens from terrible 
dangers into which they had quite unnecessarily fallen. 
The beautiful Princess Zorka one day found herself in some 
such dilemma, having ignored the earnest appeals of her 
escort not to leave them nor to ride out alone. Girl-like, 
the Princess adopted precisely the opposite attitude; she 
gaily quitted her companions, and shortly afterwards fell 
into the hands of one of the many bands of prowling 
brigands who infested then—as they infest still—the forests 
of Montenegro. At the moment of supreme danger the 
gallant Prince Peter—who was visiting in the neighbour- 
hood—appeared as the deus ex machina, rescued the dis- 





tressed damsel from the hands of her persecutors, and was 
promptly rewarded by the Prince her father with the 
bestowal of her hand, the lady’s contribution being her 
young, unfettered heart. Unfortunately, they did not “live 
happy ever afterwards,” because death intervened after 
a brief reign of domestic bliss, and the Prince was left 
bereaved and desolate. 


The first-born son, George, upon whom such fond hopes 
had been based, has proved a veritable thorn in the side of 
the Sovereign and a serious menace to the welfare of his 
people. Still under twenty-five years of age, the Prince has 
already earned exclusion from the succession, and may even 
yet prove the cause of the entire dynasty of Kara-George 
being expelled—as were the Obrenovitch upon one occasion— 
from Servia. 


The Servian people have visited upon the legitimate 
Heir-Apparent the same drastic punishment which many 
persons consider should have been awarded to the Crown 
Prince of Germany, who recently acted hardly less 
unworthily by showing his strong political feelings and 
crude antipathies in public. Whereas the eccentricity of the 
latter confined -itself to an unseemly exhibition in the 
Prussian House of Parliament whenever the name of Great 
Britain was held up to ridicule and hatred—and this in spiteof 
the lavish hospitality and the innumerable courtesies of which 
he was made the recipient while the nation’s guest last year 
in India—the ex-Crown Prince of Servia has shown signs of 
real dementia, arising from ungo ble passion, and a 
determination to defy the Constittional authorities and 
proprieties, all of which augured badly for the country 
when—if ever—he became King. 


Thus he has been deprived of the possibility of succession, 
and his younger brother, Alexander, a youth of twenty-four 
years of age, has been chosen in his place. But there are 
others. While Prince George has by no means acquiesced 
in being deprived of his birthright and, indeed, is supported 
in his claim by a considerable section of the Servian Army, 
there exist the partisans of Prince Paul (the son of Prince 
Arséne), a boy of seventeen, also very popular in the country ; 
the advocates of a Prince from Montenegro; and the 
supporters of a King imported from Great Britain —Prince 
Arthur of Connaught for preference, but any other as an 
alternative. 


King Peter has been a somewhat happier man since his 
young daughter Heléne became the wife of. Prince Ivan 
Constantinovitch of Russia in the month of September last, 
upon which occasion were renewed and even increased 
neighbourly sentiments of political friendship. The fact 
that this Royal union occasioned grave concern and much 
bitter criticism in Austria was not the least gratifying 
factor for the Servians, who hate with an unrelenting 
passion everything Austrian, as, indeed, they have abundant 
reason to do so. 

The one idea to-day in Servia is a war with. Austria, for 
which every effort is being strained. But it cannot hope to 
succeed, for the Austrian army consists of over three distinct 
organisations, including the Landwehr forces of Hungary, 
which by solemn treaty are bound to co-operate with Austria 
in any war which she may make, and numbering over three 
million splendidly-trained men ; diminished and impoverished 
Servia cannot, under the most favourable circumstances, 
marshal more than 180,000. In combination only could any 
effective blow be struck at Austria, which laughs at her 
small neighbour as a puny insect to be crushed, but not to be 
heeded. Having secured the virtual protection of Russia, 
although only as a defender against aggression, is for Servis 
an immense advantage. 

' Percy F, Martiy. 

Belgrade, November 26th, 1911. 
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REVIEWS 


PRINCELY HOUSES 


The Cavendish Family. By Francis Bicxtey. Illustrated. 


The Seymour Family. By A. Auprey Locke. Illustrated. 
(Constable and Co. 6s. net each.) 


Taat the history of the world is the history of its greatest 
men is sometimes regarded as a paradoxical proposition. It 
may be that the theory that we venture to hazard will receive 
a similar treatment. But we hold that we are not doing 
any great violence to truth when we assert that the history 
of En; land is the history of her greatest families. Qualifica- 
tions of all sorts we hasten to admit. Some of our great 
houses have had little to do with representing or influencing 
the national destinies. The supreme direction of affairs 
has seldom vested, at the critical moments of our history, 
in a member of the old aristocracy. At certain periods, 
among which we should *. -ade the present, the phenomena 
we suggest have been less marked than at others; but, all 
allowances made, there are worse ways of reading a period of 
English history than to study the history of, say, six of the 
old noble families during that period. We should not find 
everything there, but we should find a good deal, and most 
of the essentials. The English aristocracy have nearly 
always been in close touch with most of the currents of the 
national life, and have represented every shade of opinion 
And in times when tyranny has been in the ascendant the 
opposition has always found a mouthpiece in members of the 
most exclusive aristocratic caste. The history of the Caven- 
dishes is, roughly speaking, the history of his Majesty’s 
Opposition. 

The story of the Cavendishes, as told by Mr. Bickley, is 
almost too favourable a witness to our contention. This 
family has always, from Tudor times, when it first began to 
play a principal part, represented the country in the com- 
pletest sense. Solid sense and justice, modesty and the 
feeling for what is practical, are the Cavendish marks, and 
the national limitations have been often reflected as well in 
the annals of the race. Mr. Bickley, at the close of his 
volume, quotes the great Liberal orator John Bright: 
“Think of what the Cavendishes have done in days gone 
by; think of their services to the State.” No quotation could 
more admirably epitomise this book, which is a record of 
services rendered, either in the quiet and efficient perform- 
ance of public functions or in guiding the nation to a right 
decision at some of the cross-roads of history. The pre- 
amble to the patent whereby the Dukedom of Devonshire 
was created in 1694 says practically the same thing in dif- 
ferent words : “One who had constantly retained 
the manners of the ancients and, like a true 
asserter of liberties, stood always for the laws.” This 
preamble, as Mr. Bickley remarks, is peculiar in telling 
nothing more than the truth. 

If the Cavendishes represent England, no Cavendish ever 
represented his line better than the late Duke of Devon- 
shire, and if we compare his life and achievements with 
those of his ancestors and predecessors, we are struck by 
many extraordinary parallels. Heredity, scientists warn us, 
18 & most dangerous guide in estimating character, but there 
can be little danger in affirming that blood and tradition 
have something to do with the undeniable similarity between 
the characters and careers of the last Duke and the first 
one. Mr. Bernard Holland’s recent work has just reminded 
us of the facts about the former; about the latter we have 
abundant information in the present volume. Both noble- 
men were animated by the clearest of principles, and both 
found again and again that their associates were apt to 
betray these principles, The first Duke showed himself from 

B 





the Restoration to Anne’s reign a convinced and consistent 
Whig with nothing of Halifax, the Trimmer, in him, 
yet he wanted to give fairplay to his enemy, Clarendon ; 
he showed as little courtesy to Monmouth as he did to the 
Duke of York, and he saved the conspirator, Fenwick, from 
the results of his own confession “for fear of an ill pre- 
cedent.” In private life he showed the same independence 
as he did in the councils of the nation. Characteristic of 
him was his imprisonment of the sheriff and posse sent to 
arrest him at Chatsworth. Another distinguished Cavendish 
politician—it may be remarked that Horace Walpole and 
others spoke of “the Cavendishes” as a kind of third 
party—belongs to the eighteenth century. Lord John 
Cavendish was a worthy member of his family, always 
second in command and never willing to be first, accepting 
office with reluctance, and for ever upsetting Ministries. 

The Cavendish ladies, notably the beautiful Georgiana, 
and Bess of Hardwick, the builder, in more senses than one, 
of the family, provide some of the most interesting chapters 
in the story. The relations of the family towards Ireland 
provide an oasis in the history of that unfortunate country. 
The Cayendishes have provided more than one Lord- 
Lieutenant, and those among the best that have been. 

The “ buildings” of Bess of Hardwick had been preceded 
by others, of a different nature, on the part of her husband, 
the Lord Treasurer, Sir William Cavendish. The suppres- 
sion of the monasteries helped, through the medium of this 
representative, to found the greatness of the family on a 
very substantial basis. This epoch is not a very pleasant 
one in the history of many of our noble houses, but it is a 
very important one. The dissolution of the monasteries, and 
the assumption to themselves of the counsel “Tu, felix 
Austria, nube,” is the foundation of many historical 
families. 

It is no less true of the Seymours. The modern St. Maur 
Dukes of Somerset and their Seymour cousins can point to 
a long vista of ancestors who have become incontestable 
facts by the thirteenth century, and who, with a little 
imagination, can continue their line back to Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba; but it is the sixteenth century that 
decides the destinies of the family. The marriage of Jane 
Seymour changed her kinsmen rather abruptly from squires 
or courtiers into statesmen. Many a set-back was to come, 
but the position had been first definitely won, and thence- 
forth the Seymours took rank as one of the first families of 
the kingdom. They have experienced more vicissitudes 
than the Cavendishes ; the latter have a record of almost 
uninterrupted public and political service. The device of 
the Seymours might almost have been, at least for certain 
periods of their history, “ Aut Cesar aut nullus.” Three of 
them married Princesses who were very near to the throne, 
one sacrificing his life to his ambition, and the others 
suffering lengthy disgrace. But the climax of the family 
history comes near the beginning. From James I. onwards 
its public importance is intermittent. The family influence 
was always a great factor in politics ; but with the exception 
of the Tory Speaker, Sir Edward Seymour, and Horace 
Walpole’s friend, General Conway, there are few names that 
loom large in political history. The third Marquess of 
Hertford just missed the highest honours, but is better 
known from his portraits in “ Coningsby” and in “ Vanity 
Fair,” where he supplies most of the ingredients of Lord 
Steyne, and as the founder of the Wallace Collection. The 
sea-going Seymours form a chapter apart. 

Both of these books are well executed in every respect, 
and, considering the excellence of the print, illustrations, &., 
are extraordinarily cheap. Their uniformity in externals 
suggests the beginning of a series, and we would welcome 
one; there are many other families whose traditions would 
help us to realise the unity of English History. 
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SOME RECENT THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


My Neighbour’s Landmark. By Freperick 
(Andrew Melrose. 2s. net.) 

The Church and Social Betterment. By J. Witson Harper, 
D.D. (A. and C. Black. 1s. 6d.) 

A Fresh Study of the Fourth Gospel. By F. R. Montcomery 
Hircncock. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Problems of Iife. By C. A. Hovantoy. 
Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Pilgrim Man. By W. Scott Pater. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


VERINDER. 


(Macmillan and 


(Duckworth and Co. 


“ My Neraupour’s LANDMARK ” consists of short studies in the 
Land Laws of the Jewish people as set forth in the Old 
Testament. In a short preface, somewhat naively written 
by the Dean of Durham, it is admitted that “ private 
property in land is nothing but a survival of privileges won 
by the mailed fist.” In other words, the author’s aim is 
purely Socialistic. So the Dean is able to add, “ Mr. Verinder 
has revived in our hearts an ancient pleasure, for he has 
shown that the most modern aspirations breathe in the 
oldest Scriptures.” As a matter of fact Mr. Verinder 
merely revives in a new form the teaching of Henry George 
on the iniquity of private ownership of land. In estimating 
the position of the Israelites he says, “God was the only 
absolute Owner of land, while all God’s children had equal 
rights in the use of it.” But nothing is said of the rights 
of the Canaanites dispossessed by a war of ruthless extermi- 
nation. It would be interesting to know how this dilemma 
would be treated (1) by those Socialists who consider that 
all men are the children of God with equal rights, (2) by 
those who do not believe in the existence of God. 

But what can be said of a writer who seriously believes 
that, every fifty years, personally “ God made a fresh grant 
of the land, for another fifty years in equal shares 
as at the first” ? The attempt to bolster up the extrava- 
gances of Socialism by reference to the Bible has always 
seemed to us a conspicuous failure. 

“The Church and Social Betterment” is one of the many 
books now rushed from the press on what is called Christian 
Socialism. Like other books of the kind, it contains a pro- 
portion of Christian ethics to which most Christians would 
assent, while at the same time it either evades or betrays 
complete ignorance of the anti-Christian trend of genuine 
Socialism. Your actual Socialist has no use for books 
written from the standpoint of “Christian Socialism.” He 
wants to eliminate Christianity. 

The Donnellan Lecturer of Trinity College, Dublin, is a 
scholar whose writings claim attention. His “Fresh Study 
of the Fourth Gospel” deals largely with modern German 
criticism. He regards the result of this criticism as a 
foregone conclusion, because “the Germans began with 
two assumptions—that miracles were an impossibility, and 
that no one who knew Jesus could have regarded Him as 
Divine.” Mr. Hitchcock emphasises throughout the pre- 
eminently spiritual character of the Gospel and its sublime 
purpose as set forth in the concluding sentence: “ These 
things are written that ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ,the Son of God.” This book should prove especially 
useful to theological students. Itis clear in style, trenchant 
in criticism. 

“ Problems of Life ” is a series of essays on such subjects as 
joy, sorrow, the mystery of pain, law, miracle, and natural 
religion. There is little that can be designated distinctively 
original, but the writer approaches difficulties in a dignified 
and thoughtful spirit, with the manifest desire to afford some 





measure of guidance to many who are perplexed in a feverish 
and analytical age like the present. 

“Pilgrim Man” may best be described as a collection of 
short meditations on various modern aspects of religious 
and ethical problems, somewhat discursive, but full of 
many wise reflections. It isa book for thoughtful men, and 
its aim seems to be to persuade them to a wider outlook 
upon life and religion. It gives one the impression of obiter 
notata rather than obiter dicta. 





THE DUTCH EMPIRE 


Java, Sumatra, and the Other Islands of the Dutch East 
Indies. By <A. Canaton. Translated by B. Must, 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Written by a Frenchman, and translated into English, 
with a Preface, by Mr. Bernard Miall, this book is 4 
complete gazetteer of information of Java and the other 
islands, including the “ Outer Possessions,” known as the 
Indian or Malayan Archipelago, but more commonly as the 
East Indies, the greater portion of which belongs to Holland. 
Without these Colonies, the source of her commercial 
stability and her political power, Holland’s position in 
the world would shrink to comparatively small dimensions, 
Holland, or the Netherlands, has an area of 12,700 square 
miles and a population of about five millions. Her Eastern 
properties occupy nearly 700,000 square miles, or fifty-eight 
times her own area, and nearly three and a half times the 
size of France: the population is reckoned at 37} millions, 
of whom four-fifths are in Java, including 65,000 Europeans. 

The information contained in this work may be useful to 
readers in Great Britain and India for two reasons. It 
shows where Englishmen, and other Europeans besides 
Dutchmen, may find employment—there are about 180 
English in Java—and where British capital may seek 
profitable investment; it may also be studied for the 
lessons and warnings it conveys for the administration of 
the dark races in tropical countries, such as the British 
nation exercises in its Eastern possessions. There were 
incidents in the early career of the English East India 
Company and in its general policy which are admitted 
nowadays to have been discreditable: similarly this 
book concedes that in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, or even in the first half of the nineteenth, 
Dutch administration was far from irreproachable (resemb- 
ling all other Colonial Powers in this respect), But both 
nations have learnt by experience to change their methods: 
as India is now governed for the country’s good, not 
exploited to benefit Great Britain, so the Dutch since 1872, 
when foreigners were admitted, have felt each day more 
strongly the necessity of securing their East Indies by 
civilisation of a humane and progressive type. The magni- 
tude of the task undertaken by the Dutch arises from the 
variety and characters of the peoples of four great ethnical 
groups under their rule; from the climate, und the distance 
from Europe. If the origin of the peoples is obscured, 
enough is known to prove that a wave of Hindu immigr 
tion from India swept into these islands in remote times, 
that towards the fifth century the Buddhism of the South 
of India was also introduced, that Hindu civilisation founded 
Hindu Empires, and left grand artistic remains. When the 
Dutch, following the Portuguese, appeared on the scene 
early in the seventeenth century they supported Protes- 
tantism against their predecessors, the Catholic Portugues, 
and adopted the policy of religious neutrality towards native 
religions, which they have since maintained. By 1683 the 
English retired to India from Dantam and the Indian 
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Archipelago, the Dutch remaining. In 1798 the Crown of 
Holland displaced the Dutch Company. The policy of 
religious neutrality was also observed during the English 
occupation by Sir Stamford Raffles from 1811 to 1816 on the 
capture of Java from the French; it was restored to the 
Dutch in 1816. 

Five-sixths of the population of the Dutch East Indies 
profess the faith of Islam, the remainder being Christians, 
Buddhists, and animists—who have never really yielded 
to Islam—and the nondescript head-hunting Dyaks of 
Borneo. The two principal races are the true Polynesians 
and the true Malays or Mongolians. The Malay kriss, or 
krees, and running amok are well known. The languages 
of the Dutch East Indies belong mostly to the great Malayo- 
Polynesian family, divided and sub-divided into groups 
and dialects. The Dutch have made Malay the official 
language, although it is the mother-tongue of only four 
millions, whereas Javanese is spoken by more than twenty- 
four millions. Malay owes its election to its extren > 
diffusion, its simplicity, suppleness, harmonious pronuncia- 
tion, and finality of assimilation. It is the language of the 
Chinese merchants, who monopolise the retail trade of Java 
and give trouble, possessing numbers, wealth, and ability. 

The Dutch Administration is now able and prudent. The 
system of compulsory labour was condemned in 1850, slavery 
was Officially suppressed in 1860, the iniquitous system of 
forced crops, or compulsory cultivation, was practically 
terminated in 1872. The Dutch Governor-General has his 
Council and his departmental Ministers, all carefully chosen 
and trained ; they go to “the hills,” as the Government of 
India go to Simla, for the hot-weather months. The manner 
of life in the islands greatly resembles that of other Eastern 
stations. Java is a vast plantation of agricultural produce, 
a land of agricultural wealth, with an abundance of labour, 
though the Javanese are anything but laborious, and take 
numerous holidays. A demand has sprung up among them 
for primary schools and education generally, for enlighten- 
ment and ashare of power. A Javanese dreams above all 
of becoming an official—of wearing a uniform. There is a 
greedy appetite for honours and outward distinctions, a 
hunger for umbrellas and promotion in the official hierarchy, 
such as is common enough in India. The climate is moist 
and hot. Borneo is subject to terrible humidity and 
extreme heat tempered by the sea-breeze. The drier 
Moluccas are extremely healthy. Celebes has the reputa- 
tion of being the healthiest of the Dutch East Indies. 
The whole Archipelago is studded with volcanoes. Roads 
and railways are being opened up, and the benefits of 
modern science are being introduced. With its natural 
resources, Inxuriant vegetation, and fertility, Java, the 
principal island, called “the pearl of the Orient,” “a 
terrestrial paradise,” “the island of silent serenity,” “a 
country of magnificent realisation” (while Sumatra, with 
its sparse population, has only a great future, for its natural 
wealth, especially in tobacco), has to be reckoned with as a 
commercial factor in the trade of the world. The admirable 
economic development of the whole island, and of a great 
part of the whole Archipelago, the security of a strong 
and systematic organisation, a general humanisation of 
manners, the improving effectual prevention of famines, 
the tenfold increase of the population of Java and an 
tnerease of population throughout the islands are solid 
benefits arising from the Dutch occupation, which is not 
purely selfish. The Botanical Institute of Buitenzorg, 
with its unrivalled establishment of gardens, laboratories, 
museums, and other paraphernalia, amounting to a complete 
‘quipment, with its experiments and studies directed by 
scientists of the highest rank, is far superior to anything 
hitherto attempted in India. No one can read this book 
Without seeing that the Dutch, notwithstanding previous 


mistakes of policy and action—at one‘ time they extracted 
£116,000,000 from the Colony in twelve years by scandalous 
spoliation—are doing splendid work in their Oriental posses- 
sions, as the British nation is similarly performing in India. 
But the Dutch can well observe for themselves warnings, in 


education and other respects, from the British occupation of 
India and Egypt. 





MODERN WATER-COLOURISTS 
The Practice of Water-Colour Painting. By A. L. Bawnry. 
(Macmillan and Co. 12s. net.) 


Tue art of painting in water-colours is historically a modern 
one ; it is, indeed, little over a century old. It has passed 
through many developments and changes, and will doubtless 
pass through more yet. In some respects there has been 
little advance upon such masters as De Windt, Girtin, and, 
above all, Turner. On the other hand, the technical side of 
the art has developed very considerably, though not always 
for the better—that is to say, there has been in water- 
colours a considerable advance into the realm hitherto held 
sacred to the workers in opaque mediums. It is not unusual 
in these days to see water-colour pictures strong enough to 
bear the same heavy frames as oil-paintings. We recall, 
indeed, an exhibition at Manchester some years ago of pic- 
tures of the Tennyson country, from the hand of a single 
artist, framed exactly alike, and exactly similar in effect, 
though some were in water-colours and some in oils. Such 
achievements as these amount, no doubt, to a tour-de-force, 
but they are hardly to be commended. The advantage of 
water-colours, apart from the greater simplicity of the 
materials required, is the comparative ease with which 
effects of atmosphere and distance and all tints that require 
transparent handling can be rendered; the moment that 
you use opaque mediums you may just as well revert to 
oil-colour, in which such mediums may be used at their best. 

In Mr. Baldry’s book all phases of modern water-colour 
work are discussed. We are presented with specimens of 
the work of the most noteworthy modern water-colourists, 
together with an analysis of their technique, generally 
obtained in interviews with the artists direct. The opening 
section is devoted to an excellent summary of the rise of 
the art, which, as Mr. Baldry observes, is a peculiarly 
English one. It would have been well if he could have 
illustrated his thesis by a first volume uniform with that 
under notice, dealing with the earlier water-colour painters— 
say, down to the “forties” or thereabouts. The personal 
studies in the present book commence with Mr. Edwin 
Alexander, who is one of the principal exponents of the 
opaque medium as applied to water-colour. .Some of the 
results which he obtains are beyond question beautiful, but 
they have also something of the laboured effect of animal 
paintings by Landseer. A truer practitioner of the art to 
our mind is Mr. R. W. Allen, in whose hands it is displayed 
in its most transparent and lucid form. Both the sketches 
here chosen for reproduction are beyond praise—the 
first full of golden light and rich colour, with details per- 
fectly and unlaboriously suggested; the second grey and 
silvery, expressed in clear, flat tints, and leaving nothing to 
be desired in the suggestion of distance and foreground 
detail. Mrs. Allingham is one of the conscientious workers 
whom this generation delights to honour—she is here 
represented by a sketch and by a finished drawing, and we 
must confess to preferring the former. Her finished work 
is generally too laboured and overloaded with fidgety detail, 
while her use of bright green tints is altogether too frequent 
and free for sound pictorial effect. Mr. Wilfred Ball is 





another of the true water-colourists, with a rather excep- 
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tional faculty for interpreting the rich colour of such little 
old-world ports as Bosham in Sussex, with red-roofed 
cottages and stores and silver-grey waters lapping the 
shining wharves and rocks. Those who are familiar with 
the pictures which he painted for his book on Sussex will 
recall his peculiarly clever knack of interpreting such 
subjects, while carefully restraining himself from needless 
exuberance of detail. 

With Mr. Frank Brangwyn we have a different class of 
worker ; a bold and daring colourist who uses rich tints laid 
on in broad simple masses with plenty of water; his idea 
being that the function of water-colours is rapidly to catch 
and set down transient effects. Both the specimens given 
of his work illustrate his method at its best, and one can 
only regret that he does not retain something of this broad 
simplicity in his more finished pictures. Sir Alfred East 
handles water-colours in a very similar way, though not 
quite so broadly, but with an equally vivid realisation of the 
need for getting his effects immediately and directly and 
without subsequent working up. Mr. Elgood has probably 
carried the art of garden-painting and flower-studies as far 
as it can well be done; but it is to our mind a somewhat 
unsatisfactory one, being bound overmuch to stiffness and 
conventionality and leaving too little play for freedom of 
interpretation. The examples of Mr. Russell Flint’s work 
show the boldness and impressiveness of his method, which, 
though it is not really devoid of complexity, has all the 
effect of freshness and daring rapidity, with a richness of 
colour that suggests De Windt in his happiest mood. At 
the opposite end of the scale is Mr. Albert Goodwin, who, 
while retaining great purity of colour, works up his 
subjects with stippling and fine brush-work, and even with 
the use of pen-line, so as to produce an effect of extreme 
delicacy and detail. His method has its advantages, but 
for ourselves we prefer the greater boldness and broader 
atmospheric effects that are to be attained by wet washes 
broadly applied to wet paper. Two fine instances of 
work upon these lines are supplied by the seascapes by Mr. 
W. Ayerst Ingram, which are here reproduced, and in which 
very dissimilar effects are obtained by essentially similar 
methods. 

Of the other artists represented we would select for 
special mention Mr. Alfred Powell, whose delicate studies of 
the still reaches of the Dart and of the slopes of Leith- 
hill entitle him to a high place among outdoor painters, 
even though his methods are somewhat laborious; and Mr. 
Arthur Rackham, whose outdoor landscape sketch at Villars 
we like quite as much as the grotesque imaginings with 
which he has made us familiar; Mr. Arthur Wardle, the 
accomplished painter of birds and animals, and Mr. 
Weguelin, whose curious combinations of body-colour and 
transparent working show to advantage in some characteristic 
studies of the nude and semi-nude. But these do not exhaust 
the interest of a very charming book, nor can we do more 
than refer with approval to the brief concluding sections 
dealing with outdoor sketching, mixed mediums, and the use 
of tempera. 





THE NEW ITINERANTS 


The “ Flower of Gloster.” By 
Tilustrated by W. R. Dakin. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Esto Perp2tua: Algerian Studies and Impressions. 
Betioc. (Duckworth and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


E. TrempLte THURSTON. 
(Williams and Norgate. 


By H. 


Tue world has always been happy in its wanderers, 
those restless spirits who will not be coerced to live the 


humdrum life of cities, who prize most of all the free air. 





—— 


and the greenwood and the open road, and all the wide 
expanse of the hills and the plains that were made for 
roaming. Only churls and they of withered heart haye 
ever made them other than welcome, or failed to rejoice in 
their breezy, choral company for a day. Minstrels 
trouvéres, knights-errant, whatsoever they may call them. 
selves, they bring the air of primitive freedom with them, 
and there are few in whom that does not awaken a wistfy] 
interest; for, if we avow the truth, there is something of 
the named in us all, despite the veneer of much civilisation, 

The curious but not incomprehensible thing is that this 
age of the last refinement of travel, when speed, comfort, 
and luxurious convenience are the leading notes, the age of 
the motor-car, the gigantic and palatial liner, and the non. 
stop express, is producing a multiplying and evidently 
popular type of travel-book which approximates tothe old 
itinerary. The book and its acceptance both speak for the 
fact that all this considerate and expeditious convenience 
does not satisfy us; that in reality it robs us of the ve 
essential joy of travel. We carry too much of the restraint 
and conventionof the city with us when we go a-roaming. We 
are carefully safeguarded against adventure, and our ronte 
and velocity are strictly determined ; we are impressed that 
the first thing is to arrive, and for the rest there is the 
guide-book or the courier. Bat we don’t really want to 
roam in this systematic fashion, and we don’t really enjoy 
it; more and more of us every year are trying to escape, if 
by any means we may discover for ourselves the old reality. 
So when a man comes along who has snapped his fingers at 
all the paraphernalia of the compleat tourist, and who, after 
trolling along. on his lonely, exuberant way by some 
unbeaten track where earth is still the old earth and the air 
is serene with untroubled solitude, writes us his trouvdre's 
book about it, we settle down to it with a sigh of unfeigned 
gratitude. We cannot but be grateful in a literary respect. 
We have had more than enough of the tourist travel-book— 
the portentous. “impressions” of the hustler who hurls 
himself by record-breaking liner and overland express into 
Japan or Russia or Tibet, whisks round for a few feverish 
hours, and returns to give us the authentic interpretation of 
the Japanese spirit, the Russian revolution, or the mystery 
of an Unknown Land. Yet that is what the literature of 
travel had descended to, that class of literature which counts 
among its classic examples the “Itinerary” of Giraldus 
Cambrensis and “ Eothen ” and “The Bible in Spain.” 

Here are two examples of the new, or revived, itinerary. 
Mr. Temple Thurston, with the holiday craving upon him, 
turns his back on the city with its demoniac orchestra of 
motor-horns, and hires him a sober, leisurely, plebeian barge, 
in which to float down the half-deserted canals of the West 
Couutry, and Mr. Belloc foots it cheerily (except when he 
is really tired, and then he begs a lift of chance passing 
wheels) across the hills of Barbary, dawdling among the 
ruins of old Rome, and saturating himself with the very 
atmosphere of the ancient frontier of civilisation. 

Mr. Temple Thurston has made a pleasant, gossipy book 
of his unconventional holiday. He has acertain love for the 
open country, and a decided eye for the picturesque, both of 
which are essential to the itinerant who aspires to print. If 
he is a little inclined, as the temptation is, to find excuses 
along the way for a little sententious reflection, he serves it 
up judiciously and pleasantly. But one feels that after all 
his main interest is not in the waterways and their varied 
banks. They serve more or less as the scene and staging of 
his book ; but Mr. Thurston is first and foremost a novelist, 
and his strongest interests, one feels, are human. The old 
man with his sorrow amid the sleepy peace of Lowson Ford, 
the rustic maiden who boiled his eggs for him (under false 
pretences) at Marston Meysey, and that wonderful bargee 
Kynsham Harry, who is his companion en route—these are 
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what Mr. Thurston most unmistakably enjoys. The way in 
which these figures seem to arrogate the foreground, and the 
evident relish with which the incidents concerning them are 
narrated, give one a rather too insistent impression of art. 
One wonders even whether the oaths, which Mr. Thurston 
might have spared us with no detriment to his volume, are 
part of the. artistic touching-up of the romance of the busi- 
ness—so traditionally ‘“bargee,” you know. But Mr. 
Thurston’s bargee is such a gentlemanly sample that one is 
uncomfortably suspicious that the amateur may have 
instructed the professional in the matter of profanity, rather 
than of the less sinister explanation. We sincerely hope it 
was not so really. These things apart, Mr. Thurston has 
given us a bright and entertaining book, such as might be 
recommended to chase away almost any gloomy mood or 
weariness of the flesh which is proper to the victim of 
modern civilisation. The book is illustrated with six colour- 
plates from water-colours by Mr. Dakin, very tastefully 
done; but far more illustrative and appropriate are the 
numerous black-and-white drawings, we fancy from Mr. 
Thurston’s own pencil, which intersperse the text. 

But when we turn to Mr. Belloc we find a different 
quality. This man, we cry, is the true itinerant. ‘“ Esto 
Perpetua” discovers him in more serious mood, more 
purposeful and “instructive” than in his immortal “ Path 
toRome.” It is weighted with the philosophy of history, 
yet not over-weighted. One certainly leaves it with the 
grateful sense that one’s knowledge has been refreshed of 
the tale of Rome’s Imperial power in Northern Africa ; but 
the chief impression one carries away is of Barbary itself— 
Barbary the weird, dead land, borne up on the shoulders of 
the Atlas, strewn with the relics of dead cities to where the 
footprints of men are lost in the sands of the desert. Mr. 
Belloc is your genuine earth-lover, and though he never 
rhapsodises, rarely elaborates a scene, describing his sur- 
roundings with a restraint, and often an austerity, that are 
remarkable, he somehow succeeds in recreating in the mind 
not only the physiography but the very atmosphere of the 
land he traverses. He meets people who interest him, and 
lingers to sketch them for us ; he hears a good tale, and he 
cannot but let us have the benefit of it; he recalls an 
historical association, and we must have the chapter and 
verse. But these things are skilfully subsidiary to the 
itinerary itself, and we part company with him at last, feeling 
as though we had actually ourselves been on tramp with 
him, and had seen the country and sniffed the air through 
which he has wandered. The earth itself, whether it be of 
ancient Numidia, or of the Alps, or of Normandy, or of 
Sussex, is Mr. Belloc’s first love; and when he sits down to 
draw for us his little sectional plans, or to sketch the mere 
exultant sweep of a ravine’s sheer slope, we know we are 
in the company of one who will impart to us the real spirit 
of the earth-wanderer. 

Messrs. Duckworth’s new edition is one of their “ Reader’s 
Library” Series. It is a very neat edition, clearly printed 
on good paper, and is illustrated with Mr. Belloc’s own 
charming little drawings. It should add to the number of 
the fortunate pilgrims who travel with Mr. Belloc. 





JAMES Il. IN EXILE 


The English Court in Exile: James II. at Saint-Germain. 
By Epwin and Marion Suarre Grew. Illustrated. 
(Mills and Boon. 15s. net.) 


Tus Stuart Dynasty was without question the most harmful 
of all that sat upon the Throne of this country. Other 
dynasties had one or two members who brought misfortune 
upon their country and generally ill-luck upon them- 





selves. That which came from Scotland at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, however, gave this country four 
rulers—we except the two Queens of the House of Stuart 
who reigned subsequent to the Revolution—not one of 
whom conferred any benefit on the country which they 
governed. If the rulers of this country can be classed 
roughly as good and bad, the Stuart Kings will without excep- 
tion be placed in the latter category. The eighty-five years 
during which they reigned were filled with plots, civil war, 
and disgraceful subservience to foreign Powers. As men 
the Kings had many vices and failings and as Monarchs they 
brought the order to which they belonged into disrepute. 
Yet the Stuart Dynasty comes closer to the imagination of 
the Englishman than any that preceded or succeeded it. 
It is essentially the romantic dynasty of England, and, 
despite the many acts of misgovernment and oppression 
which the word Stuart now connotes, the misfortunes of 
the House have at all times attracted a sympathy remark- 
able both for its extent and its persistence. It isas if in the 
mind of the Englishman the execution of Charles I. in one 
moment washed away all the misdeeds of himself and his 
father which led up to it—the expulsion of James II. 
expiated all the wrongs inflicted on the people by himself 
and his elder brother. 

More historical novels have been written around the 
Stuart period than around all the other centuries of 
English history. The pseudo-historical writers—the pro- 
duct of the last decade or two—have allowed the Stuarts 
and their joys and sorrows almost to monopolise their 
activities. Much justification is, therefore, necessary for 
the appearance of further Stuart literature. To additional 
mediocre writing on the subject the gate should now be 
barred ; but when good work applies for admittance room 
should always be found for it. In these circumstances, despite 
the overcrowding to which allusion has been made, a welcome 
is due to the book under notice. Mr. and Mrs. Sharpe Grew 
have already shown in their previous volume, “The Court 
of William III.,” that they understand the period of which 
they write, and that the mission which they have undertaken 
is a serious one. They possess the historical sense and have 
cultivated it instead of prostituting it to please the palate of 
the circulating library subscriber who, satiated with trashy 
novels turned out by the hundred, turns to pseudo-history and 
pseudo-biography, the highly coloured annals of theservants’ 
halls of past centuries, for a change. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sharpe Grew care for none of these. Honestly 
and soberly they record the fortunes of the House of Stuart 
from the flight of James II. until his death. English historians 
as a rule almost ignore these closing years in the life of the 
exiled King, and to the general reader the hopes and fears, 
the excitements and depressions, and their causes and results, 
are as a closed book. The authors of this volume have 
supplied this omission, and have supplied it well. They 
possess both the instinct of the historian and the literary 
facility of the man of letters. As historians they have been 
careful as to their authorities, have read widely, not con- 
fining thenrselves to printed matter, and have well digested 
their reading. As writers they have harnessed a facile pen 
to the load of learning which they have collected. The result 
is that they have written a book as interesting as it is 
instructive, and, above all, what is exceptional with such 
books, there is not a single objectionable passage or reference 
to be found from cover to cover. 

The front of the canvas throughout the volume is occupied 
by three figures—James II., his wife, Marie of Modena, and 
the Grand Monarque. A very clear picture is drawn of the 

King’s inconceivable stupidity during the last weeks of his 
reign. This incurable stupidity persists until the last page 
of the book. Yet the further one reads the more pathetic 
does his figure become, until at length, in the presence of the 
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old King, worn out by troubles, anxieties, and misfortunes, 
one forgets most of his political misdeeds and has only sym- 
pathy for the man. The outstanding figure of the book, 
the one that commands most respect, is without question the 
Queen. The picture drawn of her as woman more than 
queen makes one positively fond of her. In both cases the 
authors have succeeded in drawing living portraits, and 
their lines provide a key to much which to the unlearned is 
obscure in the story of the English Revolution. 





SODOMA 


Les Maitres de V Art: Giovan-Antonio Bazzi, dit le Sodoma. 
By L. Gietty. (Plon-Nourrit, Paris. 3f. 50c.) 


THE newest contribution to the excellent “ Maitres de l’Art” 
is in all respects worthy of its predecessors. It is a shade 
less brilliant than the “ Bernini,” which was noticed in Tue 
Acapemy a short while ago, and the reproductions are 
perhaps a little less successful, but allowance should be 
made for the difference of the materials. As regards the 
illustrations, statuary and architecture are very easy to 
reproduce, at least up to a certain point, while a fresco does 
not always lend itself to a satisfactory treatment; the 
reliefs tend to get blunted, and time emphasises this defect. 
Sodoma was essentially a painter of frescoes. If we 
put aside the most celebrated of all his works, the St. 
Sebastian of the Uffizi, the Lucretia at Hamburg, and one 
or two other canvases and panels, we may say that the 
highest flights of his genius were almost always reached in 
mural painting. 

As to the painter himself, circumstances have conspired 
to rob him of a great part of his glory. Few pictures are 
better known than the St. Sebastian, but then few criticisms 
have become more utterly stereotyped than that which con- 
sists in ascribing to it “ meretricious ” effects ; the criticism 
is generally skin-deep, and we can imagine some of the 
detractors of the one Sodoma that they know going into 
ecstasies over a Correggio. M. Gielly shows conclusively that 
many of Sodoma’s shortcomings were due to historical 
causes, and to his residence at Sienna, become in his time 
rather a backwater of Italian art. To understand this highly 
original painter, even to see him in any adequate measure, it 
is necessary to make the pilgrimage to Sienna. This town, 
with its neighbourhood, has been most tenacious with 
regard to its adopted son. It could hardly indeed be other- 
wise with a painter of frescoes, but, apart from the mar- 
vellous Alexander and Roxane of the Farnese Palace at 
Rome, Sienna seems to claim almost a monopoly of the 
artist’s work. The church of San Domenico contains the 
Saint Catherine: series, other churches and galleries the 
Presentation, Christ at the Pillar, and the Descent into Hell, 
with its wonderful figure of Eve, while the St. Benedict 
series is to be found at no great distance, in the convent of 
Monte Oliveto Maggiore. ‘ 

Apart from these circumstances Sodoma has had to fight 
against a host of misinterpretations and misconceptions; he 
has had to live down the hostility and slanders of Vasari—no 
light task, if we remember how persistent is a judgment 
when launched by the acknowledged arbiter of a subject or 
a period. Another more insidious enemy is Morelli, who, in 
pruning Leonardo da Vinci, has fallen from Scylla into 
Charybdis, and attributed’ most of his gleanings to Sodoma. 
Morelli proceeds by a “sorte d’anthropométrie artistique 
basée sur ]’étude des formes propres & chaque maitre.” M. 
Gielly satirises this method, which he finds for the present 
purpose both inadequate and misleading. It might result, 
if slavishly accepted, in a conclusion, which we only mention 





— 


here, though it has often been maintained, and is the start. 
ing-point of this book, that Sodoma was the pupil of 
Leonardo. This theory is vigorously and satisfactorily 
refuted by M. Gielly, who puts the biography and artistic 
development of his subject on a thoroughly positive basis, 
Biographical material is rare, and has become obscured as 
regards the earlier years by the attempt of the Siennese ty 
appropriate to their town the honour of being Sodoma’s 
birthplace—a distinction which really belongs to Vercelli, 

M. Gielly is admirably lucid in summing up in general 
terms the merits of the master. He lays great stress on his 
originality—an originality that, as it bereft him of ancestors, 
left him equally without descendants; his school was 4 
failure. He was not bound by a theory ; M. Gielly institutes 
@ comparison with Racine, and talks about “le réalisme 
classique,” but he goes on to explain that “les théories en 
art ne valent que par la maniére dont on les applique.” 
Sodoma is Italian; his commentator points out that with 
him the subject has nothing to do with the milieu; the 
former is often tragic, the latter is always joyous. Finally, 
he not only painted divinely the motley activities of 
humanity, and the travail of the flesh, but he put on his 
canvas the passions of sacred and profane love ; this calun- 
niated painter is “celui qui, du plus sir élan, nous fait 
atteindre aux hautes cimes de l'amour divin.” 





SPELING MAID EEZY 


Simplified Spelling: An Appeal to Common Sense. (The 
Simplified Spelling Society, 44, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.) 


AmunG the meny peepl and soesieteez hu are aulwaiz tu be 
found in theez modern daiz ajitating for reform, the Simplified 
Speling Soesiety standz in the formoest plaice. Oepinyunz ar 
divieded as to the valyu of eny aulteraishon in our prezent 
sistem (or lac of sistem, as the Speling Reformerz wood sai) 
of orthografy ; sum thinc that eny chainj must be a draubac 
to the charm of the English langwaij, whiel admiting that 
its inconsistenseez are nyumerus ; utherz ar raather incliend 
to adopt a modificaishon ov the prevailing method of speling, 
but feer that eny chainj wil leev the gait oepen, az it wer, 
for tu larj a croud ov inovaishonz. 


We ar afraid that we must enroel ourselvz amung the 
former party—the conservativz of langwaij, az thai miet be 
cauld; and that is whi we ar taicing the trubl to riet this 
revyu in the nyu and “impruuvd” stiel—az neerly az we 
can manaij it, that iz, for we ar but hyuman, and we ma 
adviez the reeder that this is enything but a joec to us, 9 
that when the eegl i ov the enerjetic, indifatigabl Secritary 
ov the Soesiety loocs oever our cwaivering wurdz he mal 
discuver sum fyu erorz. And whot, it mai be encwierd, ar 
our reezonz for a disizhun against the propoezd reform! 
Argyumentz bi the duzen hav been advansd in its faivor— 
very clever argyumentz, tu, meny ov them ar; the best ov 
them, perhapz, deelz with the laiber which children at 
scuul go thru unnesesarily in lerning to manipyulait thai 
nashunal tung; the secund best, posibly, the wun which setz 
asied the wai in which our custumary speling bother: ™, 
and pleedz for the jeneraishunz yet unborn—hu wood 
natyuraly taic moer eezily to eny fresh sceem, pozesing 
no preeconseevd iedeas on the subject. But, in spiet 
of aul the cleverest argyumentz in the waurld, we 
cannot bring ourselvz io apreeshiait the alterashun az ptt 
forwerd bi Mr. Archer and his coleegz. If thai encwit 
whi . . . wel, loocat it. Gaiz on the seen. Looc a 
this unyuezhyual revyu, for instans. It getz on our nervz 10 
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riet it, and, without eny ecsesiv ecsersiez of profetic scil, we 
mai saifly sai that bi nou the nervz ov the jentl reeder ar 
becuming seveerly afected. If we du much moer ov it we 
shal suun aul be waucing in our sleep, or leeving the cuntry 
for sum uther cliem whair thair iz raather les wury in 
lerning tu spel. 

Aafter aul, whi not leev the langwaij az it is? Whi 
tortyur it in this apauling, egzaasperating, feendish wai ? 
Can we imajin whot our books wood be liec ritten in such a 
stiel ? We se in the volyum befoer us a “ Scuulboi’z Story ” 
and “ John Gilpin,” translaited, so tu speec; let us cwoet a 
vurs or tu ov the later :— 


John Gilpin cist hiz luving wief ; 
O’erjoid woz he tu fiend 

That, tho on plezher she woz bent, 
She had a fruugal miend. 


So thre dorz of the shaiz wuz staid 
Whair thai did aul get in; 

Sics preshus soelz, and aul agog 
Tu dash thru thic and thin. 


If Couper, whi not utherz, felo pilgrims in the “ plezant 
plainz ov nolej” ? Cood we reed Swinburne or Meredith in 
such a travesty of English? Ov corse the anser wil be that 
thair iz no nesesity to reed them thus; but we sai that wuns 
the nyu speling becaim jeneraly acsepted—mai it be meny a 
long dai yet !—our byutiful langwaij wood be entierly spoild, 
myutilaited, unreconizabl as the grait, grand English tung. 
And if it be afermd that the speling ov the tiems ov Chaucer 
and Shakespeare woz cweer, we retort that that iz no ecscyues 
atall. It woz the mother-tung, and it woz not neerly so 
ceweer as this. 


W. L. R. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Vicissitudes of a Lady-in-Waiting. By Evcens WELVERT, 
Illustrated. (John Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 


To a close student of the French Revolution and of the 
periods immediately preceding and following that great 
upheaval, this book will serve not only as an interesting 
record of events and persons connected intimately with the 
House of Capet, but as a book of reference for the elucida- 
tion of many points which might otherwise remain obscure. 
The author has been at pains to verify his researches from 
the national archives and from a number of contemporary 
sources, and has included in the book a large amount of 
correspondence bearing on his subject—or rather subjects. 

The “lady-in-waiting” was Francoise de Chalus, Duchess 
de Narbonne-Lara, but the real hero of the book—whose 
title is not too happily chosen, since the lady-in-waiting 
plays but a secondary part—is Count Louis de Narbonne, 
that brilliant but ill-starred plaything of fortune who owed 
mainly to Talleyrand his death by typhoid at Torgan. The 
first hundred pages of the book, from the point of view of 
the average reader, are marred by the vain attempts of its 
author to disprove, by actual evidence, Golovkine’s statement 
that Louis de Narbonne was in reality the son of Marie 
Adelaide, sister to Louis XV., by her brother or father. 
Naturally, no direct evidence on such a point is available, 
and M. Welvert’s evidence is of such a nature that either 
side could use it with almost equal advantage. 

_ The remainder of the book relates the flight of the King’s 
sisters from France—an absorbing but half-forgotten chapter 
of history—deals rather summarily with the Duchesse de 
Narbonne’s devotion to these unlucky ladies, and relates in 
interesting fashion the history of Louis de Narbonne, spend- 
thrift, litteratewr, diplomat, soldier, and man of fashion, a 





witty, somewhat licentious, and truly representative speci- 
men of the Ancien Regime. Too much partiality toward the 
lady-in-waiting and her scapegrace son and a desire to 
disagree with other authorities regarding the personal 
character of his hero and heroine convey to the reader a 
sense that the author feels it incumbent on him to whitewash 
Louis de Narbonne and his mother at all costs. The 
impression may arise through an attempt on the part of M. 
Welvert to view eighteenth-century morals and manners 
through eighteenth-century spectacles—an attempt which 
must inevitably suffer from the translation which this work 
has undergone, no matter what the merit of the translation 
may be. 

Much of the book is made uninteresting by inventories of 
dates, furniture, and other assets and liabilities which may 
add value to a work, as illustrative of customs and manners, 
if adduced in moderation, but which detract from personal 
interest when indulged in to excess,as here. The author 
has added some new matter to the history of the Court of 
France before the Terror; but we are not brought into close 
personal contact with his characters—events and things are 
placed before us for inspection rather than men and women, 
and, though the result may be good history, it is not good 
biography. 

A Woman's Winter in South America. By CHARLOTTE 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s. net.) 


Tuert are ladies who travel and others who write. 
Occasionally we obtain a combination of both professions 
which is productive of more or less excellent results. Mrs. 
Cameron, for instance, has produced a book that is not 
without its merits. It is chatty and in parts fairly brightly 
written. It comprises the log of a trip taken on board the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet and the Pacific Company’s vessels 
from Southampton to Buenos, thence across the Andes to 
Valparaiso. From this point the tour is continued up the 
west coast of South America to Panama, and the homeward 
journey is effected by way of Barbados and Trinidad. 

The work has been conceived in a modest spirit, and Mrs. 
Cameron makes no attempt to lay down the law after the 
fashion of so many travellers who skim the coasts of 
countries. Yet we must regretfully admit that in those 
places where the author toys with local colour the result is 
amazing. The employment of Spanish words is productive 
of such feats as “ Fiesta de la Ano Nuevo,” “ Zoologico 
Jardine,” “ Mafiama,” and a host of others of the kind, 
while the frequent introduction of French phrases is respon- 
sible for such slips as “bon chance,” and—but why enumerate 
matters that are concerned with mere accuracy rather than 
general interest! We learn also that the inhabitants of the 
central campo show traces of Inca blood, a suggestion that 
might, or might not, delight the hardy Gauchos in question. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Cameron had an enjoyable trip. It is 
true that her diary leaves us a little breathless when it states 
that the good ship Aragon has “safely passed the Line and 
the long stretches of vacantless Atlantic seas from Lisbon.” 

It is necessary to point out with emphasis one error in 
particular in the book, since it is essential that this should 
be amended at the earliest opportunity. On page 72 Mrs. 
Cameron is practically correct when she gives the value of 
the Argentine paper dollar as 1s. 9d. Unfortunately, in the 
‘ Practical Notes ” at the end of the volume, this same dollar 
is quoted at 3s. 10d. Now should an intending tourist read 
this book, and proceed to Argentine with this latter theory 
floating in his brain, there will undoubtedly be troublous 
times ahead for many folk. Still, we must not grumble. 
Mrs. Cameron’s book may show patent signs of a certain 
rapidity in its achievement, but it is permeated by a pleasant 
raciness that is, at all events, consistent. 


CAMERON. 
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The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne in the County 
of Southampton. By Gitsert Waite. With Illustra- 
tions in Colour by George E. Collins, R.B.A. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


LitTLE comment can be made on a work so well established 
among what are popularly knownas “the classics ” as White's 
“Selborne.” This reprint of the work, however, calls for 
some slight comment in these days of multitudinous reprints. 
Here is evidence of care and taste in production, and a series 
of illustrations fully in keeping with the letterpress. The 
colour reproductions of Mr. Collins’ work are well executed, 
while the pictures themselves bespeak a Nature-student — 
not perhaps one with such an eye for minute detail as 
Gilbert White, but still one to whom his work is his hobby, 
and who is intimate to a degree with the things of wood 
and field, more especially with the life and ways of the 
smaller birds. 

The book itself deserves greater prominence, especially 
among young people, than is accorded it to-day. We make 
much of training the young idea in the faculty of observa- 
tion, but in this book is let pass, almost unnoticed, a won- 
derful manual in the art of discriminate sight. Its matter 
is so placed that any juvenile reader is stimulated to look 
and inquire for himself into the life of field and garden and 
hedgerow. It is free of the stodginess and padding which 
characterise many of its surviving contemporaries, and 
when the question of a present for young hopeful or young 
scapegrace comes to the fore, the present edition of White’s 
“Selborne” is well worthy of consideration. The book 
embodies the author's “ idea of parochial history,” but for 
this present age it also embodies a greater, more useful, and 
more easily assimilable lesson. 


The Story of Israel and Judah; from the Call of Abraham to 
the Death of Nehemiah. By. H. J. Cuayror, M.A. 
(Blackie and Son. 5s.) 


Tuts book is primarily intended for the upper forms of 
schools, but it may also be read with profit by adults who 
had not the advantage when at school of reading a similar 
work. It is intended not to take the place of the old Testa- 
ment, but to be read concurrently with it, and this use is 
considerably facilitated by the very numerous inset references 
to the relative Biblical passages. The author has taken the 
following passage from Canon Driver’s Introduction to the 
Book of Genesis as his motto:—“ It ought assuredly to be 
possible so to teach the historical parts of the Old Testa- 
ment to those who have reached the age of fifteen or sixteen 
that, when they enter into manhood, they may have nothing 
to unlearn on the ground of either science or history.” With 
this as his guiding principle Mr. Chaytor has rewritten in 
modern English and pleasant style the historical narrative 
of the Old Testament, absorbing into his story all relative 
archeological discoveries and modern views which obtain 
general acceptance. He has harnessed the horses of science 
to the shafts of faith. Thus the latter loses none of its 
single-mindedness, but is strengthened and supported by that 
which in other hands has been used for its hurt. Teachers, 
pupils, and parents have all become Mr. Chaytor’s debtors 
by the publication of this book, the perusal of which is not 
a task, but a delight. 


The Literary Year-Book. 
ledge. 6s. net.) 


Edited by Basit Stewart. (Rout- 


Some kind of handbook is an absolute necessity for authors 
and readers in these days of literature and pseudo-litera- 
ture, and the well-known “ Year-Book ” makes its sixteenth 


appearance a record for information of every description, 
Merely to catalogue the useful contents would take up con. 
siderably more space than we can spare. The directory of 
authors is good and full, as usual, and the list of pen-names 
makes one of the most interesting pages. A new feature is 
introduced this year—a list of publishers, classified as to their 
principal ontput. We note some unaccountable omissions 
in the “Index of Authors” arranged under the subject. 
headings of their literary works. In “Anthology,” for 
instance, where is the indefatigable Mr. E.V.Lucas? Why 
should poor Mr. Chesterton appear under “ Journalism ” and 
“Humour” (alas!) and be passed over in severe silence by 
“Belles Lettres” ? Under “ Poetry” we find no mention of 
Mr. Masefield; Mr. C. L. Graves is omitted from “ Music,” 
where he deserves a high place; Mr. E. A. Baughan should 
surely be included among the names under “ Drama—Criti- 
cism;” and we look in vain for G. M. Trevelyan under 
“ Belles-Lettres ” or “ Biography and Memoirs.” However, 
it is no small thing to edit and take charge of a volume that 
covers such a large amount of ground, and we have no hesita- 
tion in recommending it as an invaluable reference-book to 
all who are interested in literary matters. 


Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft. XXXIV. Band. 3 Heft. 
Edited by Henry Tope and Hueco von Tscuupi, 
(Georg Reimer, Berlin.) 


Tue “ Repertorium ” is practically a magazine or review of 
art, coming out at irregular intervals, but each number is 
independent of the others. Many of the contributions are 
extremely valuable for the study of special points in artistic 
history. In the present number many of the pictures in the 
two great galleries of Genoa are discussed in considerable 
detail by Herr Emil Jacobsen, who uses as his text the 
“ first really scientific catalogue of the galleries,” which only 
appeared in 1910. Herr Jacobsen has informing and new 
things to say about Genoese art, which he finds to have been 
mainly decorative, and to have reached its zenith compara- 
tively late—in the seventeenth century. He does not 
consider Bernardo Strozzi a representative Genoese. Herr 
Friedrich Winkler discusses the authorship of the miniatures 
in the Breslau Froissart and another manuscript. Herr 
Giimbel’s subject is Hans Felber von Ulm, architect, cannon- 
founder, and sanitary engineer of the fifteenth century. The 
initials “ R.A.” would have given rise to less ambiguity in 
the Middle Ages than they do sometimes at the present day. 


- 


The Stamp Year: 1912. Compiled by Frep. J. Me.vitte. 
(W. H. Peckitt. 1s.) 


Wer had occasion to notice favourably a short time ago Mr. 
Melville’s interesting “Chats on Postage-stamps,” and he 
again puts the collector under obligation to him by this 
usefnl compendium of information. Readers can learn here 
all about the new stamps of the present reign—how and 
why the printers were changed ; all about the fascinating 
history of the Cape “ woodblocks”; all about fifty different 
matters of interest to those who treasure foreign or British 
stamps. Lists of philatelic societies, of journals devoted 
to the hobby, of overseas post-offices, of English and Conti- 
nental terms in common use, abound, and short articles 
dealing with special issues and out-of-the-way countries are 
interspersed. “The Stamp Year” is an invaluable little 
handbook, well edited, with an astonishing amount of know- 
ledge and useful items compressed into small space. The 





illustrations are many and good. 
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FICTION 


STORIES OF THE STAGE 


The Position of Peggy Harper. By Leonarp Merrick. 
Coloured Frontispiece. (Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
2s. net.) 


From Stage to Peerage: An Autobiography. By Ftiorence 
Warven. (Digby, Longand Co. 6s.) 
Only an Actress. By “Rrra.” (Stanley Paul and Co. 6d.) 


Maxy stories have been written about the stage and “ the 
profession” in general, but we doubt if there has been one 
more true to life than “The Position of Peggy Harper.” 
Mr. Merrick’s characters are living ones and may be met 
with at any time in theatrical circles, while the incidents 
he describes are of almost everyday occurrence in the life 
of the mummer, as, for instance, the visits to agents 
and the first meeting between Chris and Peggy when each 
is seeking an engagement. The description of a touring 
company at rehearsal before taking the road is capiially 
done, and the way in which the actor-manager deals with 
Chris and his melodrama may be read with profit by all 
would-be dramatic authors. Peggy pitiably rehearsing the 
part of leading lady is a scene that could only have been 
written by one thoroughly au fait with matters histrionic. 
But her tribulations end with her engagement to Lord 
Capenhurst and her picture in a society journal, Chris 
having previously married Theodosia, who wrote for the 
Press and is the means of introducing the reader to the 
journalistic world. 

Miss Warden’s heroine, Sylvia Lutterworth, née Sally 
Solomon, also marries the scion of a noble house, as the title 
of her story implies. He is Lord Redbrook, “a little fair, 
light-haired, light-eyed, pallid creature,” who rejoices in two 
pet names—Bunny and Pinkie—and might with equal pro- 
priety be called Gudgeon, for quite early in the story he is 
hooked by Edith Selons, who plays him through several 
chapters only to see him landed at the end by “ Jewy” 
Sylvia. “From Stage to Peerage” is most entertaining 
reading from start to finish, and we consider it one of the 
best novels Miss Warden has given us. - The episode of 
Ella Wylde, the faithless wife, dying of consumption, is 
forcibly told, and that and other dramatic incidents will 
remind the reader of Zola at his best. 

“Only an Actress” is one of “ Rita’s” short stories now 
issued in the popular “ Clear Type” series, but which pro- 
bably first saw the light many years ago. It differs from 
the two others insomuch that the actress-heroine dies—very 
dramatically on the stage—and the noble lord who had jilted 
her takes a bride from his own set. It is a pathetic tale, 
but rather namby-pamby in parts. 


Islands of Enchantment. By Fuorence Coomps. (Macmillan 
and Co, 12s. net.) 


To the number of readable books for which missionary 
enterprise has been responsible during the past twelve 
months may now be added another noteworthy contribution. 
In dealing with Melanesia the author has a field that, from 
the point of view of interest, many will envy her. Indeed, 
experiences such as are related here would in themselves 
have justified their existence in print even had they not been 
related with the efficiency and charm that are characteristic 
of the book. Amid the delightful and idyllic nature that is 
typical of the Melanesian island: life continues at least as 
strenuous in its way as elsewhere. Here is a delightful 





narrative that deals with modern invention and the native 
temperament :— 


The first field-glasses seen in the New Hebrides brought 
bitter disappointment in their train. As one of the Mission 
clergy was walking along the shore, the native at his side 
pointed out a tiny figure in the distance. 

“ There goes one of my enemies!” said he. 

The white man drew out his glasses and adjusted the 
focus, then handed them to his companion, who gazed 
through them in excited amazement, beholding his foe appa- 
rently close at hand. Dropping the glasses, he seized his 
arrows, and looked again. The enemy was far away as at 
first. Once more he snatched the magic glasses, once more 
exchanged them for his arrows, and once more was baffled. 
A bright thought suddenly occurred to him. 


“ You hold the glasses,” said he to the priest, ‘‘ and then 1 
can shoot him!” 


Much of the information contained in this work concerning 
the manners and customs of the island dwellers is of an 
extremely valuable nature, whether it deals with the lighter 
moments or with the more savage moods of the strange folk 
that Miss Coombe knows so intimately. Nevertheless there 
are various ways of conveying information, however valuable 
it may be intrinsically. On this head much praise is due to 
theauthor. In her description alike of the genuine affections 
and the cannibalistic tendencies, and indeed of all the other 
varying traits of the Melanesians, she exhibits the unfailing 
charm of a kindly and shrewd philosophy. 


In a Cottage Hospital. 


By George Tretawyey. (T. 
Werner Laurie. 


2s. net.) 


Nowapays the newspapers and periodicals keep us so well 
supplied with inner histories and complete revelations of 
this, that, and the other individual or institution that we 
must confess that when a novel purporting to give us still 
further details of an unsavoury nature comes our way we 
receive it with no great gusto. At the same time we have 
read “ In a Cottage Hospital” from cover to cover, and if 
all the events recorded in its pages are, as the author claims 
them to be, actual facts that have taken place, then all we 
can say is that we are very sorry that such should be the 
case. With the exception of one Sister and Dr. Kargill, the 
house-surgeon, there is not a respectable or upright person 
in the book. And not only is the staff of Repley Hospital 
found so lamentably wanting in all that constitutes an honest 
and moral equipment, but the author claims (in italics at 
the end of the last chapter) that “there is many a Repley 
Hospital in Hngland to-day.” This is an astounding and 
sweeping statement to make, and one that greatly reflects 
upon the honourable and self-sacrificing professions of both 
doctors and nurses. There have of course been notable 
books written to expose various evils, and we suppose that 
itis with these that the present one is expected to rank. The 
cause he has at heart is to improve the condition of the 
sick poor of England—a very praiseworthy effort. But are 
the sick poor of England neglected? Upon this answer 
depends the further question as to whether the book was 
written in the real interests of the class it professes to 
champion, or merely as a profitable “ shocker.” 


Young Beck: a Chip of the Old Block. By M. M‘Donnet 
Bopxiy, K.C. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


Tose who experienced thrills in the reading of “The 
Capture of Paul Beck” will find no difficulty in again 
going through a weird sensation as they follow the fortunes 
of Paul’s son and of the family with whom he was so 
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intimately acquainted. From the time he is introduced to 
the reader as an undergraduate at Cambridge until the book 
closes upon the accomplishment of his final victory—the 
winning of the lady of his heart—he never once falters, 
never once fails in any mission he undertakes. Tragic 
events follow one another in startling rapidity, and 
although we are warned in an opening paragraph that 
“many strange and exciting things” were about to happen 
to the Kirwood family, we must confess that we were not a 
little staggered by the quick succession with which each event 
takes place. Card-sharpers are exposed; murders are 
attempted and frustrated; robberies are planned and perpe- 
trated, the robbers always being brought to book; Parlia- 
ment is thrown into a panic by the impersonation of one of 
its members, who delivers a speech denouncing his own 
party. At the head and front of every investigation stands 
our young friend Beck. He sees through everything, sums 
everybody up, and in fact is a young man we should much 
prefer not to meet when we had in any way transgressed 
the law. The book is exciting, and we have thoroughly 
enjoyed reading it. If there is any fault to find, it is with 
regard to the large number of sensational events to which 
we have referred. It would have added to the value of the 
story if longer time had been devoted to the unravelling of 
fewer mysteries and less to the ingenuity of inventing fresh 
ones. And we should have liked Mr. Beck none the less if 
he had occasionally been human enough to fail. 


Sekhet. By Irene Miter. (John Lane. 6s.) 


Tue power of the ancient Egyptian goddess Sekhet, 
“ Crusher of Hearts,” inspires this strange and clever book, 
which, despite various faults of writing and slips in French 
words, we were compelled to read to a finish at a single 
sitting. Evarne Stornway has been brought up by her father 
to a condition of pure physical beauty as conceived by the 
Greeks—untrammelled by tight clothing, unmindful of 
fashion. She is left at the age of sixteen, by his dying wish, 
to the care of an old friend of his whom he had not met for 
many years. This man persuades the innocent Evarne to 
live with him abroad for several years, until, when he is 
tired of her and casts her off, his true vile nature appears. 
Thrown on the world to earn a living after having known 
nothing but luxury, the girl comes to London, and the story 
of her struggles—as member of an impoverished provincial 
theatrical company, as needlewoman slaving in a London 
slum, and lastly with some success as artist’s model— 
forms the theme of the book. Her life draws gradually to 
its close with tragedy looming in the distance, and truly 
tragic is the scene with which the story ends. The note here 
is a little forced—it is difficult to believe in Evarne’s last 
dreadful deed—but the book holds the reader from the very 
beginning, and we must congratulate the author on some 
sheer cleverness of idea in its progress. 


The Missing Millionaire. 
wood. 6s.) 


THERE is nothing very new or refreshing in Mr. Wilson’s 
treatment of a hackneyed subject. We are introduced to 
one of our leading shipping princes, an astute, hard-headed, 
and very rich old Scot, Sir Peter Calton, and are asked to 
believe that this canny specimen so far forgot himself as to 
commit to writing an order to one of his skippers to scuttle 
the last of his sailing-ships. True, Sir Peter had, as he 
thought, made adequate arrangements that the captain and 
his instructions should go down with the vessel, but, as was 
to be expected, both survived, to the ultimate peril of the 


By CuristopHer Witson. (Black- 





— 


owner. The customary villainous earl, anxious to capture 
Sir Peter’s daughter and the “siller,” naturally acquired 
the fatal letter from old Griggs, the skipper, and all but 
carried the position, which was, of course, saved by the 
true lover, a nobleman’s son and ex-naval officer, 
masquerading—save the mark!—as an A.B. on board one 
of Sir Peter’s liners. He saves the daughter from the 
wreck, but the father is left drifting on the bosom of the 
Atlantic, to be no more heard of: The wicked earl finds , 
refuge in the Thames, and the hero is suitably rewarded, 
Voila tout ! 





(Digby, Long and Co. 6s.) 


Youne ladies whose minds and conversation are chiefly 
occupied with the right of women to bear children, the 
barren life of the spinster, “ flat-chested and with unformed 
figure,” and the idea that all women should have husbands 
for natural reasons, are apt to fall easy prey to the first com. 
pelling philanderer who happens along. The downfall of 
Julia Romney is not made the less probable by the fact that 
the philanderer is in her case a German chauffeur with 
golden ringlets and a taste for classical music, nor is the 
discomfort of the consequences diminished by Julia’: 
possession of a house and farming property, with money to 
keep them up, left to her by a whimsical old man on condi- 
tion that she marries within a year and a day of his death, 
The uncomfortable expected does not occur, however, in 
Julia’s case, and as there is a silent lover of tremendously 
strong character, though of boorish manners, lurking in the 
rear, she manages both to conceal her misfortune and to fill 
the conditions of her inheritance. Julia is on the stage all 
the time in Mrs. Smith’s book, and since the print is small 
and Julia is not a striking character, we begin to have our 
fill of her long before the end. Wealso become a trifle tired 
of her creed, and of the background of Nonconformist can 
and middle-class inanity which seems to be indispensable 
in novels dealing with the “ forward” movement in morals. 


Mated. By Isang, Smit. 








FOREIGN REVIEWS 
“Diz Devutscue Runpscuau” 


“ Dig auswiartige Politik der ungarischen Revolution, 1848-9," 
by Herr Wilhelm Alter, is a sound and careful piece of 
historical writing. Starting from the proposition that 184 
was the great year of nationalism, the author shows how 
inevitably this conception “unchained centrifugal forces 
in Austria.” Kossuth comes in for rather hard treatment, 
being somewhat ambiguously praised as an “artist,” and 
more obviously condemned as a “ politischer Improvisator.” 
He certainly got the wrong side of the Croats. The attempt 
of the Hungarian leaders to gain foreign—especially 
German—recognition for their diplomatists is an interesting 
episode. The influence of the Hungarian problem 
Greater German politics and on the formation of the two 
Empires is shown to have been almost decisive. The 
correspondence produced and commented upon by Herr 
Hermann Witte, in which Bismarck’s relations to the old 
Conservative party are illustrated, partly covers the sam¢ 
ground. It connects the scholar Karl Witte, of Trieglaf, 
where Bismarck had intimate friends, with Government 
circles, through the medium of Moritz von Blanckenburg- 
Zimmerhausen and Ludwig von Gerlach. The Trieglaf 
circle and their Berlin correspondents had a horror of the 
new Imperialism, which they took to be democratic Cxsar'sm, 
and they were strongly opposed to the exclusion of Austr 


from Germany. Herr Emil Ermatinger tells the romance of 
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Gottfried Keller with Luise Rieter, of Winterthur. Char- 
lotte Lady Blennerhassett gives a picture of a nineteenth- 
century salon—that of Mary Clarke, who became Mme. 
Julius von Mohl. Herr Richard Meyer shows Goethe as a 
conversationalist, illustrating his variability by a large 
choice of occasions and persons. 


“Le Granpe Revoe” 

The “Pages Libres” of this review sometimes mystify 
us a little. We understand the fiction—that this is a “ free- 
lance” department, incapable of compromising the editorial 
solidarity—but we can seldom find any generic difference 
between it and the official body of opinion. Thus, in the 
number for November 25th we find a clever defence, from 
the pen of M. Albert Dauzat, of the Italians in Tripoli, that 
might just as well have been printed among the more 
authoritative articles on the subject. The question is open 
after all. Yet the editor is careful to insert a note, dis- 
claiming sympathy with the writer, and referring to a letter 
in the correspondence column that indicates a rift in the 
lute. M. Dauzat’s contentions are that Italians could afford 
to make the razzia, that it was worth making, and that it 
was to all our advantages that it should have been made. 
The other side of the debate may be read in Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett’s letter in Tux Acapemy of December 23rd, “A 
Barren Conquest.” “ Alceste,” from a satirical account of 
recent riots, develops a scheme of dealing with “La Vie 
Chéire.” M. A. E. Gauthier gives a gloomy picture of 
German finance. M. J. E. Morel, with a mixture of humour 
and seriousness, applies modern methods of literary research 
to “La Reine Pédauque” of Anatole France. The 
“Source” he deals with is a seventeenth-century book on 
cabalistic lore by the Abbé Montfaucon de Villars. The 
Tolstoi letters are particularly good; the apostle becomes 
very human and sympathetic under the influence of virtuous 
indignation. We must be Christians, “mais, quand les 
fourmis (officious jacks-in-office) s’abattent sur vous et vous 
piquent, on ne saurait avoir que la préoccupation de s’en 
débarrasser.”” And this is so characteristic: “J’aime tant 
aimer, et voici que je suis obligé de ne pas décolérer ! ” 

“Le Mercure DE France” 


For November 16th M. René Lauret has an amusing 
defence of “la France immoraliste.” He pleads for every- 
thing that is meant by the adjective “gaulois,” and though 
his tirades against “ hypocrisy ” ring a little false there is 
much in his remarks that might be quite seriously con- 
sidered—at any rate by Frenchmen. M. Marcel Coulon has 
avery good article on J. H. Fabre; he contrasts him with 
Réaumur, who was a mere observer, while Fabre was an 
experimentalist ; he quotes the latter’s narratives of some 
of his most interesting experiments. M. René Dumesnil 
begins an account of “Madame Bovary” and her prosecu- 
tion. The first article is very good reading ; the second is 
a little tedious, consisting of contemporary verdicts on the 
novel. 

For December Ist M. Georges Batault discusses “ Le 
Positivisme scientifique et son critique, M. Emile Meyerson.” 
It isa kind of post-mortem on Comte, who is really dead. 
“La Valeur de l'Accord Franco-Allemand” is considered 
by M. Carl Siger, a fatalist, who does not care much for 
Morocco, but sees in recent events the hand of “/’affairisme 
mondial,” which drives everything before it. The present 
arrangement is a truce, and France has had to pay dearly for 
her prize—“ Egypte, Terre-Neuve, Moyen Congo! Que de 
souvenirs! Que de gloire! Quelle rancon!” M. Remy de 
Gourmont writes a preface to his newly published “ Diver- 
tissements,” a volume of collected poems. 

For December 16th there is an instalment of “Les 
Géorgiques Chrétiennes” by Francis Jammes. M. Gabriel 
de Lautrec shows great knowledge and some congenital 





miscomprehension of R. L. Stevenson. M. Paul Louis dips 
a gloomy pen to write of “ Le Droit du plus Fort” in con- 
nection with Morocco, Tripoli, &c. It is the crimes of the 
capitalist over again, and “la lutte entre la paix et la 
guerre est désormais un épisode de la lutte des classes.” 
M. P. Maurel begins a discussion of “La Renaissance du 
Théatre breton.” We await the development with interest. 


“Ta Revur” 


The number for November 15th contains a duet on “la 
Vie Chére.” M. Yves Guyot sees everywhere the iniquities 
of Protection. M. Sauzéde is less symmetrical ; his remedies 
are various, but he is best summarised in this phrase—“ il 
est temps qu'on décentralise le champ oi jouent l’offre et la 
demande.” Baron du Roure de Paulin is very instructive 
on “la Mésalliance,” which it appears never existed in the 
strict sense in England. M. Soulié, in an article suggestively 
headed “ Les Etats-Unis du Monde,” interprets the ideas of 
the Chinese reformer, K’ang, Yeou-wei. 

The first December number is marked by a symposium 
“de l’Humour.” It starts with a sound proposition by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, a miniature essay by Mr. Owen Seaman, 
definitions by other English humorists, continues through a 
series of evaluations by French and German men of letters, 
and ends up with this magnificent warning, signed Maurice 
Dekobra—‘‘ N’examinons pas de trop prés les rouages de 
cette machine 4 faire sourire. Ce serait tuer la poule aux 
coufs d’or.” M. Onésime Reclus has a startling article on 
French Protestants, and Comte A. de Pouvourville writes 
with authority, as always, on the Chinese military forces. 
M. Troubat contributes to this and the following number 
original letters of Sainte-Beuve. They are excellent 
reading. 

For December 15th, Captain Charlot treats of the uses of 
aeroplanes in war. Dr. Max Nordau is back pommelling 
Nietzscheism, Hyperbolism, Superlativism, and other curious 
maladies. Baron d’Estournelles de Constant continues notes 
of American travel. Dr. Alfred Gottschalk, in “ L’Art de 
Manger,” shows how to fight the “ Vie Chére” by reducing 
rations, and gives specimen menus with weights of the 
various items. 

“Da Revue Breve” 


The Revue Bleue has started celebrating its jubilee, 
though the actual fiftieth anniversary does not occur till 
some time later in the year. We are to expect some par- 
ticularly important and attractive contributions, and indeed 
some instalments of the special material are already to hand. 

For November 18th and the following four weeks M. Paul 
Bonnefon gives some unpublished letters of the Comte 
d’Artuis, afterwards Charles X., to his son, the Duc 
d’Angouléme, who was nominal commander in Spain at the 
French intervention of 1823. The letters help to reveal a 
character that had been much obfuscated by Liberal his- 
torians, and even staunch Democrats will find much to 
admire in the private life of an unfortunate monarch. M. 
Maurice Barrés replies in this and the following number to 
M. André Beaunier’s “ Sourire d’Athéna;” he contends that 
modern Hellenists make classical Greece unintelligible by 
isolating it from the rest of history. 

For November 28th M. Paul Gaultier has an excellent 
article on recent books dealing with the psychology of the 
higher animals. M. Frangois Maury has the first of two 
articles on M. Caillaux, and M. Jacques Flach the first of an 
admirable series on the great Sully. The counsellor of 
Henri IV. is treated of as the earliest representative of “le 
pacifisme chrétien,’ and the most humane as well as the 
most far-seeing of statesmen. ‘ Paris vaut une messe ” 
seems to have been a malicious legend, particularly inappro- 
priate as regards Sully’s share in it. 

For December 2nd M. Louis Barthou begins an inquiry 
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into the relations of Victor Hugo towards Chateaubriand. 
He produces several new documents to show the idolatry of 
the young writer for the old, and their subsequent disagree- 
ments, ending in comparative mutual tolerance. M. Paul 
Flat writes on the psychology of Wagner. A translation 
of Mme. Selma Lagerlof’s Swedish fairy story—“ Nils 
Holgersson”—is begun, as also a study by M. Novicow 
called “ Le Triomphe de la Morale.” 
For December 16th we will notice M. Bonet-Maury’s 
article on “Les Sanctions Morales de |’Histoire,” and for 
December 23rd M. Alfred Fouillée’s attacks on the principle 
of nationality in the names of “ Science” and “ Humanité.” 


“Revoe Critique D’Histoire ET DE LitTERATURE” 

November 18th.—Mainly short reviews. Herr Ernst 
Mayer’s valuable work on Italian Constitutional History is 
analysed. 

November 25th.—M. Albert Martin notices many editions 
of and studies on Aristophanes; in parenthesis occurs a 
rather violent sally against German methods. 

December 2nd.—A long review of M. Hanotaux’ “ Jeanne 
d’Arc;” the reviewer cannot pardon any allusion in a historian 
to “miracles” or “ mystery.” M. Albert Mathiez gives an 
exhilarating specimen of the “slashing” review in dealing 
with two books on the first revolutionary Commune of Paris, 
by MM. Lacomb and Braesch respectively. M. R. Guyot 
notices the first three volumes of “Les Origines Diploma- 
tiques de la Guerre de 1870.” 

December 16th.—M. Loisy praises reservedly Herr 
Schmidtke’s work on the Jewish-Christian gospels of the 
Nazarenes and of the Hebrews. Two works of Herr Con- 
stantin Ritter on Plato are noticed, as also M. Lejay’s great 
edition of Horace’s Satires. 

December 23rd.—Short reviews. 


“FEUILLES D'HISTOIRE” 

In the December number M. Chuquet writes of the 
Institute during the Hundred Days. The very interesting 
diary is given of a Captain Montlivault, who formed part of 
the important garrison of Torgan, captured by the Prussians 
in 1813. M. Debraux deals with the negotiations of La 
Sonde between Dumouriez and the Austrians. The diary of 
the engineer-captain Antoine de Lafarelle, from 1799 to 1805, 
presents several features of interest. ’ 

VaRIA 

L’Guvre for November is consecrated to Miss Isadora 
Duncan. She is celebrated in prose and verse, in pencil and 
photography. Among her ministers is M. Auguste Rodin, 
who, after drawing her in pencil, has composed a prose 
rhapsody on her in sixlines. Not the least interesting con- 
tribution is an article on her art by Miss Duncan herself. 
Le Charivarit has issued a special number on “Les 
Crimes d’Islam,” and points the lesson with a series of 
blood-curdling caricatures. L’Economiste Moderne vaunts 
high finance as a solution for all human ill; “La Vie 
Chére” can be repelled by thoughtful investment in cold 
storage concerns ; international loans will obviate war and 
establish the millennium. 








A LONDONER’S HOLIDAY 


TRaveEL has become so cheap and such a matter of course to 
the modern dweller in towns that on any excuse, reasonable 
or otherwise, he is wont to shake the dust of the City from 
his feet and escape. The Londoner carries with him to the 
provinces a nimbus of London. To the Northerner he often 
appears a man of airs and graces, merély because the lan- 
guage of the North differs from that of the South. To the 
veritable countryman the “ Lonnon chap” is one who lives 
in a world hardly to be realised; and yet, the countryman 





says to himself, “ how little the man knows of real things!” 
At a bargain the cocksureness of the London negotiator is as 
a rale hopelessly outclassed when pitted against the country. 
man’s slow mother-wit. 

A large proportion of the vast hordes who daily arrive 
and depart at our London termini spend their days in a vain 
shadow. The vagaries of the local train service and the 
political colour of the journal they affect engross their whole 
existence, over and above the savour of sport and a flavour. 
ing of camaraderie. Yet the spell of the City is a possession 
to those attuned to its subtle harmony. “Dear dhirty 
Dublun” looms up as a mirage to many an Irish exile 
beyond the seas ; so also after travel in far lands the home. 
coming Londoner feels a thrill and a quickening of the pulse 
as he sees once again the leagues of outlying street-lights 
which are the “ prologues to the swelling act of the imperial 
theme” of London. He has a sort of feline enjoyment of 
its pall of smoke and vapour, its everlasting clatter, and a 
fellow feeling creeps over him when he recalls the rhapsodies 
of Charles Lamb and Samuel Johnson. Johnson, the pur. 
blind, loved to pat the very lamp-posts as he walked along 
its streets. “Oh! her lamps of a night!” Lamb cries, “her 
rich goldsmiths, print-shops, toy-shops, mercers, hardware 
men, pastry-cooks; St. Paul’s Churchyard, the Strand, 
Exeter Change, Charing Cross, with the man upon a black 
horse! These are thy gods, O London! The wonder of these 
sights impels me into night-walks about her crowded streets, 
and I often shed tears in the motley Strand from fulness of 
joy at so much life.” Plato voices the same sentiment in 
describing Atlantis, the world-capital which perchance lies 
engulfed in mid-Atlantic. If it is so, the Dolphin’s Ridge, 
that vast sunken plain about the Azores, holds its secret 
securely. Thus says Plato: “The entire area was densely 
crowded with habitations, and the canals and the largest of 
the harbours were full of vessels and merchants coming from 
all parts, who, from their numbers, kept up a multitudinous 
sound of human voices and din of all sorts night and day.” 

The thesis we venture to put forward is that the Londoner, 
instead of packing himself and his family into alien seaside 
lodgings, or betaking himself to the uncongenial atmosphere 
of a foreign hotel, might sometimes stop at home and learn 
a little of his own home; then when the foreigner, the 
American, or the country cousin asks him inquisitive 
questions about our imperial City, he may appear less of a 
barbarian under cross-examination than he is now apt to 
appear. We once heard a travelling American announce 
that he was “glad when he’d wiped off Geneva.” The 
churches in the City of London and Westminster alone could 
not be even superficially “ wiped off” in a month ; there are 
within a four-mile radius of the Royal Exchange well over a 
hundred of first-rate interest. The average man who has no 
special leanings towards architectural detail is generally 
interested—though often in a tepid fashion—in the history 
and tradition of the city he lives in. He must indeed be 
dull of soul if the Abbey and St. Paul’s conjure up nothing 
but a yawn. On Tower Hill lean crowds gather to listen to 
the bawling of demagogues, whose one aim seems to be to 
drive trade from the country and thus deprive their dupes 
of daily bread. A stone’s-throw away stands the church of 
All Hallows Barking, which carries us at a stride back to 
the London of Richard I., whose heart was buried in 4 
silver casket before its high altar. The removal of Richard's 


-heart to Rouen was evidence that the Plantagenets were 


Kings of France first and England after. The thin red line 
of imperial history runs through the records of this church ; 
here Archbishop Laud was buried, though his bones now 
rest secure in St. John’s College, Oxford, and in the parish 
register is the name of William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania. 

Let the London tourist go # few hundred yards away and 
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enter St. Olave’s, Hart Street; he will find himself in a 
church untouched by the Great Fire. Its name will carry 
him back to the Norwegian King jealously slain by Canute in 
1028, a murder expiated by subsequent penance. The bust 
of Mistress Pepys is in this church. After how many a 
tiff did she and her vagrant lord come to this, “our owne 
church,” to help make things up! “ Lord! how all the 
people in the church did stare upon me, to see me whisper 
the news of the victory over the Dutch to Sir John Minnes 
and my Lady Pen,” writes Pepys. Of all those that pass 
by few notice the cast-iron skulls over the gateway of its 
churchyard in Seething Lane, once so remote and beyond the 
pale that victims of the plague were tumbled pell-mell into 
pits there. Across London Bridge the steps of the tourist 
will be stayed at St. Saviour’s, which is little changed since 
the days of Canterbury pilgrimage. Shakespeare must have 
haunted that church, for the dust of his brother Edmond, 
“a player,” as the parish register laconically states, 
moulders before the high altar. Here, too, lie Fletcher, 
Massinger—“ a stranger,” as the record says—John Gower, 
and a host more worthies, not forgetting him whose— 


Pill embalms him safe 
to future times, without an epitaph. 


Westward, too, a harvest may be found. In Chelsea Old 
Church, for instance, is the tomb of Sir Hans Sloane, whose 
collections have grown into the British Museum. The church 
is redolent of records of Sir Thomas More. The monument 
of Lady Northumberland, mother-in-law to Lady Jane Grey, 
who faced the royal savagery with undaunted resolution, is 
here. It was in vain that she forbade “any pomp to be 
showed upon my wretched carkes,” for the now defaced 
memorial had lavished upon it all the masons’ craft of the 
day. In this church, too, is a lectern and bookcase contain- 
ing chained copies of the Bible, the Homilies, and Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs. 

Our London sightseer may then perhaps wander to St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, the foundation of which goes back 
to Edward the Confessor. Its east window, which has just 
been reset, is probably the most beautiful and historic 
window in London. When Catherine of Aragon was 
betrothed to Prince Arthur, son of King Henry VIL., 
Ferdinand and Isabella had this window produced at Gouda 
in Holland ; but by the time of its completion Prince Arthur 
was dead. On one side of the cross kneels the presentment 
of Prince Arthur, his patron, St. George, over him; on the 
other Catherine with St. Cecilia above her. “ Bluff King 
Hal,” who succeeded to the title and the bride-elect of his 
dead brother, would have none of the window. Threatened 
with destruction, it wandered from pillar to post, and ulti- 
mately a seven years’ lawsuit was fought over its alleged 
papistry. This church is an historical museum, a mine of 
great names whose actions “ blossom in their dust.” 

To whatever quarter of the city he may turn, it may be 
safely predicted that the peripatetic Londoner will find a 
rich store of memories to reward his search. Thus he will 
learn to hold in higher esteem London’s tradition and its 
achievement. All roads lead to London. Who can fathom 
its lights and shadows? Dickens grew restless if he was 
debarred from wandering about its highways and odd corners 
for many consecutive weeks, and, said Dr. Johnson, “He 
who is tired of London is tired of existence.” 








THE SPIRIT OF ESSAY-WRITING 


It is a hard business not to be a controversialist in these 
present times. And for that reason the spirit of essay- 
Writing finds it difficult to get a livelihood. In an age of 
more flamboyant and louder-mouthed controversies it could 
stand aside in its proper place of tolerant spectator. - For it 





was little attracted to defend what was well established 
even when vehemently attacked. But the controversialists 
of the day are none of the free-lances of the old gay sort 
ready to fight the first they met, or to take service with 
lim; they are the more earnest and the gentler in tone 
because they are besieged with doubts. Every man is out 
upon his horse, spear in hand; and there is in our present 
controversies an insistent, an unquiet, a fascinating quality 
which even the spirit of the essayist finds it hard to with- 
stand. 

This spirit one may call the spirit of essay-writing, 
because it is most commonly expressed in the writing of 
essays ; but it may be found in many who rarely put pen to 
paper. It is an easy, tranquil spirit; it discovers the good 
in men and in things very readily ; it is not moved by violent 
passions, and thereby escapes the domination of gross pre- 
judices. For the most part it will eschew the luxury of 
anger, but on occasion will amuse itself with satire. It 
cultivates a catholicity of taste, and will admire opposites 
with an ease which men of stronger feeling cannot under- 
stand, and with a sincerity which is often suspect. It is a 
pleasant and comfortable spirit with which to go through 
life. It does not feel the insistent necessity of “ taking 
sides,” but will find pleasure in dallying with an uncertainty 
of opinion. “ With the severe religionists he would pass as 
a freethinker, while the other faction set him down fora 
bigot or persuaded themselves that he belied his sentiments.” 
It is that same disconcerting spirit which the essayist carries 
into all the affairs of life. And those who possess the spirit 
are called many hard names by more earnest men—“ dilet- 
tantes,” and “ farcewrs,” and the like (for there is no more 
telling way of showing contempt for a man than by suggest- 
ing that an unnaturalness in his qualities compels you to go 
to a foreign language to find their exact description). And 
their work is called superficial and of small worth because 
they pass readily fromone subject to another, and areabsorbed 
in none. But their value is this, that they insist, gently, 
upon the variety of life. The essayist is inclined to smile when 
some earnest mentor frowns upon him for daring to write 
upon any but “ his own subject.” For the essayist does not 
forget the precise meaning of the modest title he has chosen 
for himself. When he sets pen to paper he is, as he is 
pleased to think, setting out upon a mild adventure, and so 
is bold, in his tentative fashion, to put forth an opinion even 
upon subjects which are not “ his own.” 

There is another quality in the essayist which sets him at 
odds with this present generation. His imagination is more 
easily moved by little things than by great. The great 
jokes which shake half the world leave him with an 
indifferent face; but he will laugh most heartily at the 
small incongruities which catch his eye as he saunters 
through life, and is the better pleased that they have 
escaped the attention of his swifter-footed fellows. Leigh 
Hunt wrote a wise essay “ On Getting Up on Cold Mornings,” 
and Addison is better worth reading when he describes the 
foibles of Sir Roger taan when he writes upon “The 
Uncharitableness of Pronouncing the Calamities which 
Happen to Others to be Judgments of Providence” 
(though the essay is better than its title, and you will 
discover even in the title the easy spirit of the essayist). 
And observe this same faculty for finding the greatest 
pleasure in small things, when the essayist turns critic. 
With how fond a minuteness does Lamb describe the 
smallest details in Hogarth’s paintings ; in how leisurely a 
fashion he must have “read” and “re-read” them! He 
does not write of “schools” or “ tendencies,” and only 
mentions the “ rage for classification” in order to condemn 
it. It is perhaps the ~-akness of the essayist that he is too 
ready to consider “ vast ” and “ vague ”’ as synonymous terms. 

You may say, if you will, that he is a mere gleaner, gather- 
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ing a few grains where others have already reaped ; but he 
himself will tell you that he plucks the real fruits of the 
earth and tastes them at his leisure, while other men have 
_ passed them by as they stumble on in pursuit of some 
mirage. 

There is no need to quote the names of essayists who have 
been ruled by the spirit, but of those in whom it did not 
take this precise form of expression one may mention 
Erasmus, a notable example. For he was the first to bring 
this urbane spirit into the gross and violent religious con- 
troversies of the Middle Ages. His letters are conceived in 
the true humoursome spirit of the essayist, and show that 
it may exist with earnestness of purpose and firmness of 
temper. And what a fine example of the spirit Anatole 
France would be, were it not that at times he seems to be 
without a heart! He comes as near perhaps as the French- 
man can—with that sternness in matters of thought which 
an urbane language only half conceals—to this illogical, 
rambling spirit. It is a liberty-loving English spirit, for 
it will not permit any one idea or set of ideas to have over 
it afixed dominion. It is a pity perhaps that it has fallen 
into some disrepute. 

C. V. 








MILITANT FEMINISM AND MARRIAGE 


LaTTER-DAY militant, or, as it might be described, anarchical, 
feminism has many ridiculous and some dangerous aspects. 
Unfortunately, the general Press, and therefore the general 
public, are content to heap praise, abuse, or ridicule upon 
the clamorous supporters of the Woman’s movement, and 
fail to perceive that beneath all the hysteria and exaggera- 
tion there is a dangerous and swift-flowing undercurrent ; 
a fierce hatred of men, and consequently a disparagement of 
marriage and of the married woman. The real woman’s 
movement, essentially spiritual in inception and working, 
has for its object the removal of all artificial barriers between 
a woman and her full development, and of the few remaining 
disabilities, which are galling to her and intolerable in the 
eyes of a civilised community. The true feminist admits 
frankly that Nature has set limits to her powers of doing, 
and that, temperamentally and physically, she is not able to 
live a life so strenuous and full as can a man. 

Moreover, that surrender is at once a woman’s pride and 
joy, provided,.and provided only, it be voluntary. It is her 
aim then so to guide and raise public opinion that every 
man shall think it a shame on his manhood to take advant- 
age of a woman’s weakness, and impose, by reason of his 
greater strength, his wishes on her against her will, and— 
since it is human to err—that such legislative measures as 
may be necessary should be passed. 

In short, she recognises, and without resentment or 
shame, that “a man is a man, and a woman a woman,” 
but that they are human beings too, and therefore not for 
ever obsessed by sex-consciousness; she aims at sex- 
rapprochement rather than sex-antagonism. The militant, 
on the other hand, is never tired of singing the praises of 
Woman (by which she means her own, or, as she likes to 
call it, the virile type) and of disparaging man. He is all 
that is evil, he has grossly mismanaged everything into 
which he has put his coarse thumb, he is inherently 
unjust and tyrannical, and has made life not worth living 
for women. New brooms are needed, and our poor old 
earth will be made a paradise—for militant feminists. 
No sensible person would deny that there are evils which 
ought to be swept away at the earliest opportunity; and 
that many of them, whether man-made or no, cannot be 
satisfactorily removed without the knowledge and advice 
of women; but the perpetual eulogy of a certain type of 





woman, and the belittlement of men, is irritating, dangerous 
and useless. 

Nevertheless, the gospel of man-hatred is being inces. 
santly preached, either openly or thinly-veiled, at street. 
corners and public meetings, in drawing-rooms, and even 
sometimes in girls’ schools and colleges. Sex-antagonism 
and aversion to marriage are its fruits, and each day sees an 
increase in bitterness growing up between the two sexes, 
and fresh recruits of immature girls and young women 
added to the army whose motto is: We must fight the men. 

Naturally the militant feminist considers marriage as 
degrading to the woman, for it makes her the “chattel” of 
one of the objects of her savage hatred. She-despises and 
reviles the married woman for thus consenting, and gladly, 
too, to her own degradation. The militant disregards alto. 
gether, apparently, or dismisses as trivial, the possibility 
that a man and woman may marry for love and for no other 
reason. 

Persisting in the idea that marriage is a profession—a 
point of view which, by the way, incenses every married 
woman of my acquaintance—she proceeds to condemn it 
because the wife does not receive as a legal right a settled 
wage as does every other worker. If she were paid a 
salary her dignity and status would be raised at once ; it is 
because she is an unpaid worker—since love of husband and 
children count for nothing—that she is so despicable. 
For fear of being misunderstood, let me say at once that 
every man should give his wife a settled and regular 
allowance, as ample as his means allow, for it is 
infinitely galling to a sensitive woman to have to ask 
for every penny she needs. Every decent man probably 
does so as a matter of course, but I doubt if the law could 
ever force the miserly and tyrannical man to give in any 
other way but that of his own choosing. And I am con- 
vinced that both husband and wife would resent the intra- 
sion of officials into their intimate life. Public opinion, and 
public opinion alone, can influence such a question. 

Accordingly, in the eyes of the militant feminists, the 
married woman is an underpaid, or rather unpaid, and over- 
worked drudge and slave, and will remain so until she 
becomes her husband’s paid housekeeper and receives a 
cheque from the State for every child she bears. This is a 
commercial age, but one marvels, nevertheless, to see that 
“filthy lucre”’ is apparently to be the means of raising the 
dignity of woman and accomplishing her emancipation. The 
ordering of her home so that it shall be a haven of rest, 
comfort, and beauty, the cave of her children, the under- 
taking of voluntary work, and an active interest in philan- 
thropy or art—all these things a woman may do, and do 
well, and yet, unless she is a wage-earner in addition, she is 
condemned. Mammon has become more than ever a god when 
a woman’s worth is gauged by her money-earning capacity. 
Intimately bound up with this view, its corollary in fact, is 
the idea that for a woman to be dependent upon her husband 
is in itself degrading. It is not a matter for argument—it 
is so obviously untrue. I venture to think that the average 
wife, if she be happily married, feels no sense of degrada- 
tion whatever in being supported by her husband. Why 
should she? She does as much for him as he does for her, 
and they do not spend their time doing sums of arithmetic 
with a view to discovering the monetary value of each to 
the other. 

The preaching of this doctrine however is pernicious, 
inasmuch as it stirs up vague feelings of revolt in the minds 
of young or thoughtless women against what they imagine 
to be the subjection of women. They cannot distinguish 
between the voluntary surrender, in which there is nothing 
abject or despicable, and the enforced subjection of the 
weaker by the stronger, which is hideous and brutal. Nor 
do they see that if irritation between the sexes becomes 
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really acute the women will be the chief sufferers, and may 
be forced back again into the condition of subjection from 
which they have almost emerged. Moreover, any one who 
has mixed at all freely with working-women, and whose 
eyes are not blinded by the chimera of absolute sex-equality, 
knows well enough how hard it is for the unmarried woman 
to keep her health when competing with men in their work. 
To urge the married woman to do so is criminal; to 
pretend that she gains in dignity by so doing is foolish. 

The women of the poorest classes have often to be bread- 
winners a8 well as home-keepers. Their lives are one 
ceaseless round of toil and drudgery; they suffer frequently 
from the effects of illness and overwork; their children are 
neglected and grow up stunted in mind and body and totally 
unfit to wage the stern battle of life which they have to face. 
Why, in the name of the emancipation of women, introduce 
such horrors into lives into which they need not enter ? 

One concludes from the speeches and literature of the 
Militant Feminists that until the State recognises, by pay- 
ment in coin, the service they would do to the community 
were they to undertake the responsibilities of wife and 
motherhood, they will remain unmarried. So be it. 


Heten HamIton. 








IN BAGHDAD —II. 


Bacupad is a city of coffee-shops among other things— 
khawa-khanas as they are called. They vary in size between 
little dark recesses, just holding the proprietor and his coffee- 
caps while his patrons stand drinking in the street, to large, 
open halls holding a hundred or more. Undoubtedly the 
best khawa-khana in Baghdad is the Khawa-Khana al Jisr— 
The Bridge Coffee-house—and half-past four of an evening, 
asarule, saw me turning down the lane which leads to it 
from the main bazaar. Mounting the dark earthen-stepped 
staircase, I would find myself in a large room, and, crossing 
it to the outside balcony, would take a seat from which to 
view both the free spaces outside and the crowded life 
within. 

The room is largeand airy, with wooden pillars supporting 
the roof; seated on wooden benches covered with straw 
matting are the coffee-drinkers. These are mostly of the 
well-to-do of Baghdad—merchants, whether Turkish, 
Christian, or Jewish ; so the fez, surmounting the ordinary 
garb of civilisation, predominates. Here and there, however, 
flowing robes, with small turbans or wool-ringed kerchiefs 
on head, proclaim pure Arabs or Persians; those of the 
former especially take the attention. Their gait as they 
lounge into the hall seems to speak of the desert. Their 
cloaks are coarser, stronger, seem made more for nse and 
less for show than those of their degenerate fellows of the 
town. In like manner, their faces are harder, darker, as 
though tanned by the unthwarted sun. They take their 
coffee in taciturn silence, watching with some contempt 
their gesticulating, babbling fellows. Their eyes are glare- 
wrinkled ; they have something of a free, predatory air ; 
= they are of the Nejd, of Hail, or still more distant 

iad. 


The rest of the customers, however, pursue their way 
unmindful of scrutiny. Some recline almost at full length 
pulling narghyles; some, cross-legged, smoke cigarettes ; 
others sip their tea or coffee ; others play at draughts, chess, 
or backgammon (the latter the favourite game); others 
again, their coffee and smoking finished, gather in little 
Sroups, discussing the news of the day. A bespectacled 
old man reads aloud the paper toa couple of other grey- 
beards in one corner; and in another the Koran is being 
softly chanted. Among them moves the beggar whom the 





charity of the proprietor allows in to ask alms of his patrons ; 
the water-boy, jar under arm, chain over shoulder, metal 
dish in hand, selling water at half-a-farthing a drink; the 
dipensers of the coffee, clinking their china cups, metal pot 
under arm, and their satellites the urchins who collect the 
empty vessels. So from the room rises a cheerful bustle, 
the sound of many voices, the sharp click of the pieces on 
the backgammon boards, and now and again athwart the 
whole the cry of khwa khwa from an impatient customer. 

No sooner am I seated than the proprietor himself 
hurries up with a smiling greeting, calling loudly for a 
narghyle. Perhaps I am the only Feringhi in Baghdad who 
regularly frequents a coffee-shop, and Mahmnd considers it 
a special testimony to his house that this should be the one 
chosen for my patronage. The narghyle, T think, he looks 
upon as a shibboleth of good faith, an open sign that under 
his roof I conform to its customs, that when I am in 
Baghdad I do as Baghdad does. As the narghyle gives its 
first bubble, and I puff out the first cloud of smoke, Mahmud 
smiles anew, and departs. In the meanwhile an attendant 
has brought me my tea, in a tiny glass, milkless, but with a 
large piece of sugar slowly crumbling in its amber depths ; 
for this is the custom of the coffee-houses—first tea, then 
coffee. Presently he returns with coffee, which he pours 
into a diminutive cup, holding, perhaps, three teaspoonfuls. 
Even this the attendant—for his other customers—fills but 
half full, when it is drunk at a draught, and returned for 
another helping. For me, however, he fills it brimming 
over, so that I may sip as I smoke, a habit not in vogue 
among the Arabs. As for the coffee itself, it is milkless, 
unsweetened, and of an excellent quality untasted else- 
where. 

Here on the balcony it is very pleasant. Twenty feet 
sheer below the Tigris flows broadly, slowly past. From 
the further bank many-windowed, irregular, flat-shaped 
houses rise stately. Behind the houses tall date-palms move 
gently in the evening breeze against the setting sun, which 
gilds the sky, and soon, descending, touches the water with 
crimson. On the right the bridge of boats bears its comple- 
ment of small figures crossing to and fro. A guga 
paddles its way leisurely across the crimson flood ; far down 
the stream a single country craft remains becalmed with 
hoisted sail. Two more are tied to the bank beneath us, 
their crews on deck mending the gear. A little while, and 
the sun vanishes suddenly from behind the palms; a mist 
rises from the river, the long, high-pitched cry of a muezzin 
rises from a neighbouring minaret, and is taken up by 
another, and another; the Arab boatmen below turn to 








prayer. Inthe coffee-shop behind the hanging lamps are 
lit. The day is past. 
T. C.F. 
THE LONDON INSTITUTION 


On Monday last Mr. W. L. Courtney lectured on “Two 
Learned Greek Women—Sappho and Aspasia.” Sappho, 
he said, was not legendary, like Penelope, Hecuba, and some 
Homerian heroes, but a real character, although an air of 
mystery envelops her. She was born about 620 B.c., probably 
at Mitylene, the name “Sappho” meaning lapis lazuli, just 
as “electra”’ signifies amber. She was the centre of a 
literary circle, and we know the names of some of her asso- 
ciates and pupils in the poetic art—in the teaching of poetic 
technique, which was apparently one of the principal objects 
of her school. To comprehend her truly we have to imagine 
a state of society in which it was not considered indelicate 
to discuss emotion and passion freely ; we are too apt to read 
into her verse ideas of the present day. Sentiment between 
the sexes was not recognised among the Greeks; a love- 
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story as such was not regarded as a suitable subject for 
drama. 

Unfortunately we judge Sappho through fragments of her 
.poetry ; but both ancient and modern times agree in esti- 
mating her as an incomparable artist. Her poems were the 
essence of refined and cultured simplicity, and haunt the 
memory. Quoting Swinburne’s “ Anactoria,” Mr. Courtney 
observed that few of her many imitators succeeded. 

The Ionians had strict ideas about the part that women 
should play, and kept them in rigid seclusion, although in 
other adjoining States they were permitted great liberty. 
No one was more talked about than Aspasia, for she defied 
all the conventions of the time. The lecturer drew a vivid 
picture of the political and social conditions of the period, 
outlined the relations of Pericles and Aspasia, and quoted 
the “ Lysistrata” of Aristophanes, warning his hearers that 
the ancient comic dramatists drew a very distorted picture 
cf these famous women. 

The lecture on Monday, January 15th, will be by M. 
Pattison Muir, Esq., M.A., entitled “ Alchemy.” 








THE MAGAZINES 


THE chief feature of the magazines this month must neces- 
sarily be the English Review at its reduced price of a shilling. 
Some natural incredulity met the announcement that the 
reduction of price would be at no cost of quality or quantity. 
It is as yet early days to say what the result in the end will 
be; it is at any rate a venture that those who care for an 
attitude of sympathy towards literature must regard with 
concern, inasmuch as its failure would mean the failure of 
the magazine which has stood for that sympathy; but, 
judging from the present number, the reduction of price 
should mean a considerable increase of circulation. Mr. 
Harrison in his editorial deals with this matter. He entitles 
it “ We Come Down to a Shilling,” and couches it in the 
form of an after-dinner dialogue with representative 
journalists. There he states his axiom to be that the 
reduction in price can succeed only on one stipulation—that 
there be no alteration in any feature from the magazine as 
it has hitherto been at half-a-crown. And this is stated not 
as a creed, but as a business principle. It seems to have 
won him his point with his journalist friends. We think it 
will win him his point with a reading public. Certainly the 
present number should give the project a good start forward. 

It opens with a poem by Richard Middleton that has a 
melancholy interest in view of our recent announcement of 
his death in Brussels. The poem is characteristic of its 
writer, and rings with a strong personal cry that hitherto 
has not often escaped through his song. W. H. Davies has 
a couple of poems, of which “Joy Supreme” must be 
accounted among his excellent successes. E.S. Lorimer has 
also two poems. Mr. Henry Newbolt writes “A New Study 
of English Poetry.” He opens with the following sentence : 
“The proper use of poetry is to be heard or read, not to be 
talked about ; to be felt, not to be judged or appraised.” It 
is an admirable sentiment; and in its very excellence it is 
possible to discover why, despite its interest and the per- 
suasion of its style, Mr. Newbolt’s article is not altogether a 
success. It leaves one cold; whereas one poem, such as 
'W. H. Davies’, takes us to the very heart of the matter. 
We do not agree with Mr. Haldane Macfall that “ Every- 
where is a mighty craving for something more satisfying 
than the mere greed for wealth.” We wish we could; but 
that does not alter the fact that his article on “The Puritan 
and the Theatre ” makes stimulating reading. A very charac- 
teristic, and therefore a wholly excellent, article is that by 
Walter Sickert on “The Old Ladies of Etching-seedle 





Street.” Under this somewhat obscure title lies hid a 
whimsical and penetrating article on pedants and etching. 

The Quest has, as usual, a distinguished list of contri. 
butors and subjects: Mr. Masefield, in “‘ Contemplatives,” 
deals with those “ moments of revelation, according to our 
fitness, and moments of interpretation, according to our 
power” that come to all of us, however little of the 
mystical we may think to be in us. We are on the edge of 
a very profound change in the general outlook on life; 
a change that shall herald the birth of personal religion 
onthe basis of a mystical faith. It is this that makes 
Mr. Masefield’s article doubly important. On its own 
merits, however, it is chaste in style and impressive in 
matter. An interesting contribution is by Mr. Harold 
Williams on “The Philosophy of Dynamics.” Mr. Eric 
Taylor has an article which he entitles “ Henri Bergson: A 
French Impression,” in which he protests against the classifi. 
cation of Bergson as an idealist. He would have been wiser, 
we think, had he protested against any kind of classification 
of men in search for Reality. Such classifications are 
usually wrong. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Raymond Blathwayt writes 
about ‘“England’s Taste in Literature,” and proceeds to 
show, what is not always gathered or made the best of by 
publishers, that that taste is by no manner of means one that 
chiefly exercises itself in cheap novels. He draws his 
deductions from the sale of such libraries as “ Everyman.” 
It is but fair to say that a large number buy volumes of 
such cheap editions less with the intention of reading them 
than with the desire to purchase the appearance of culture 
in a well-furnished home at a moderate output of capital. 
Nevertheless, this much seems certain, that good literature 
to be appreciated needs to be made accessible at everyman’ 
price. Mr. Sidney Low deals with “The Foreign Office 
Autocracy ” in an article that should be read widely. It is 
certainly an anomaly that a Conservative or Liberal who 
should happen to disagree with the foreign policy adopted 
by the Foreign Secretary of his side (a matter wholly outside 
the good or the evil of the party system) should be unable to 
emphasise his disagreement save at the cost of putting the 
other side into power. 

The question of Irish finance (the air being fall of Home 
Rule) engages some attention in the magazines this month. 
In the English Review Professor Kettle has an article on 
“The Financial Aspect of Home Rule;” and in the Nine- 
teenth Oentury Lord MacDonnell writes on “The Finance of 
Irish Government.” His article has all the distinction that 
one associated with one whose rank was the award of his 
ability. Sir Andrew Fraser writes in defence of “The 
Changes in India” from the standpoint of one who has the 
knowledge on which to judge what will be the result of 
these changes; that knowledge is evident in his article. 
Mr. Phillip Morrell lodges a shrewd and well-informed 
attack on “Our Persian Policy ;” though it scarcely needed 
his article to show that Sir Edward Grey has been outwitted 
at every turn by Russia. The Abbé Ernest Dimnet, in 
“Ts M. Maeterlinck Critically Estimated ?” heralds the 
voice of reaction that sees in the Belgian sage’s essays, not 
the excellence of wisdom, but a hesitating, ill-informed 
mind that manages dexterously to blow hot and cold in one 
breath. Only what some have thought for some time the 
Abbé Dimnet puts into orderly sequence and careful 
collation. 

In the Cornhill there is excellent matter. It opens with 
a new poem by Thackeray, of no very great distinction 
indeed, but interesting as all such relics should be. Paul 
Bourget has a short story entitlea “‘ A Christmas Eve in the 
Terror” that has all the strength, an almost un-allic 
strength, of his work. But, best of all, Sir Henry Lucy 
continues, or rather begins, a new series of his “ Sixty Years 
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in the Wilderness.” His hand has a little lost its cunning, 
and the memorable anecdotes are fewer, but it would 
require more than a little falling off in interest to banish 
our pleasure in his writing. In Blackwood’s the article that 
will probably arouse chief interest is one on “‘ Ahmed Pasha 
Arabi,” by “W.” It is, on the whole, an appreciative 
obituary of a man who, in all his strength, was beaten to 
his knees, and sent into exile—a thing that is always full of 
tragedy. Mr. John Buchan has a characteristic story 
entitled “‘ The Green Glen.” 








SPRING NOVELS 


Wits the recollection in our mind of the avalanche of novels 
which overwhelmed the libraries and bookstalls last 
Autumn, and the sight in publishers’ lists of those which 
are to pour forth during the next few months, we enter a 
timely protest against the unnecessary and suicidal practice 
of maintaining novel seasons. We do so not only from the 
reviewing point of view or from that of confirmed novel- 
readers—reviewers cannot possibly cope with the amazing 
rush, nor can novel-readers do justice to many admirable 
books that never come to the top—but from the point of 
view of publishers themselves. 

It is an exploded idea that those people who read and who 
form a very small proportion of the population only do so in 
the Spring and Autumn. They read all the year round. 
They are the backbone of the libraries all the year round. It 
is the Summer novel that catches the casual reader, the new, 
well-advertised novel that is published, and so reviewed, 
alone that has the field to itself. And if publishers were 
suddenly to have courage enough to shake off the clinging 
imitative methods of sheep and spread the issue of their 
books over the year instead of shooting them all forth during 
a few weeks at each end of it, they would not be obliged to 
utter so many bitter complaints as to the neglect of the 
reading public towards books that deserve very well. 

Under the present system the new man gets very little 
notice. Only those books, broadly speaking, are chosen for 
review that are the work of men with well-known names, 
and even these receive far less consideration than is due to 
them with so little space at the disposal of the papers during 
these two “seasons.” The new man—and it is always to 
the new man that the most encouragement should be given— 
generally waits in vain for criticism, and sees his ewe-lamb 
bundled out of his publisher’s bulging and difficult-to-read 
list a month after publication. Had this book been delivered 
in an even flow of books it might have been hailed as a 
masterpiece, and earned quite enough to have kept its 
laurel-wreathed parent in Egyptian cigarettes for a whole 
month—when he finally received his royalties. 

Whether publishers eventually see reason or not, it is very 
obvious that libraries and booksellers will, sooner or later, 
kick against a method which makes the lending and selling 
of novels more difficult than need be. How much easier for 
them it would be to push a small number of new books 
every month all through the year, the majority of which had 
been reviewed, and so brought to the notice of the reading 
public, than to stand blankly among indiscriminate heaps, the 
greater number of which must fall stillborn from the press. 
Let publishers feel their way into common sense by bringing 
out the novels of their big guns in the Spring and Autumn, 
aud those of experimentals and new writers in the Summer. 
Let them cease altogether from the cut-throat practice of 
publishing novels which obviously demand to be flung in 
the wastepaper-basket and are paid for by their pathetic 
authors. If all novels of this class ceased to appear, which 
push the deserving novel out of its place in advertisement 
and on shelf, how good a thing it would be, and how very 
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much more money publishers, even those who live by the 
conceit and ia of perpetual amateurs, would make, 
and, incidentally, how many more cigarettes novelists would 
earn in time! 

"As it is, the Spring 1912 rush of novels will, in all 
probability, rival that of the Autumnof 1911. Mr. Eveleigh 
Nash is to publish Miss Beatrice Harraden’s new book, 
Cassell and Co. Mr. Rider Haggard’s “ Marie,” Mr. Heine- 
mann Mr. Upton Sinclair’s “ Love’s Pilgrimage,” Mills and 
Boon Miss E. 8S. Stevens’ “The Lure,” Mr. Murray, Lady 
Bancroft’s “The Shadow of Neeme,” Hurst and Blackett, 
Miss Gertrude Page’s “The Rhodesian,” Smith and Elder, Mr. 
E. W. Hornung’s “ Fathers of Men” (a story for and about 
boys), Chapman and Hall, Mr. Desmond Coke’s “‘ The Cure,” 
Stanley Paul and Co., Miss Sara Jeanette Duncan’s “ The 
Consort.” 

All these are well on their way and will appear any time 
this month and next. Others to follow quickly on their 
heels are “The Outpost of Eternity,” by Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton ; “ Roddles,” by Mr. B. Paul Neuman ; “ A Glorious 
Lie,” by Miss Dorothea Gerard; “The Daughter of 
Brahma,” by Miss I. A. R. Wylie; “The Prince,” by A. R. 
Weches ; “ Princess Katherine,” by Mrs. Tynan; “ Wayward 
Feet,” by Mr. Goring Thomas; “ Hadji Murad and other 
Stories,” by Tolstoi; “The Children of Alcase,” by René 
Bazin, and “ The Human Cry,” by Mr. David Ritchie. 

Mr. A. E. W. Mason, Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. H. A. 
Vachell, Mr. Dion Calthrop, all the Bensons, Mr. Philip 
Gibbs, Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, Mr. Rafael Sabatini, Mr. E. 
Temple Thurston, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Mr. Pett Ridge, Sir A. 
Conan Doyle are also to be in the Spring lists. Of new 
writers who are to be represented there are, among others, 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie, Miss Amber Reeve, Mr. Edmund 
Bosanquet, and Mr. Jeffery Farnol. There are no rumours 
of new publishing businesses yet. Among younger publishers 
Mr. Stephen Swift and Mr. Martin Secker have achieved 
considerable reputation for good work. Mr. Alston Rivers 
has improved his position, and Stanley Paul and Co. and 
Mills and Boon have substantiated theirs. The amalgama- 
tion of Kegan Paul and Co. with Routledge and Co. may 
result in good things, although indirectly it has been the 
means of setting free Mr. Frederic Whyte, who is a born 
publisher. 

It would be unkind to give a list of those novelists who 
should never be permitted to publish books again. It would 
also, incidentally, take up far more space than can be 


spared. 








IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By Lancetot Lawton 
TROUBLED CHINA 


Tue trials that have beset China ever since the outbreak 
of the Wuchang rebellion in August have recently become 
intensified. After five months of internal strife and disrup- 
tion, grave danger is now threatened upon her borders, and 
her statesmen are face to face with foes, not only from 
within, but from without the Empire. By the declaration 
of an autonomous régime on the part of Mongolia, that 
territory has virtually passed under the protection of Russia, 
who has already informed China that she will support the 
pretensions of the Eastern and Western Khalka princes. 
Simuitaneously with this emphatic pronouncement of policy 
the St. Petersburg Government has declared its intention to 
construct arailway from Kiakta, on the Siberian frontier, to 
the Mongolian town of Urga, a line which must inevitably 
extend to Kalgan, the present terminus of the Peking 





vs 


Northern system. It will be recalled that when the United 
States put forward, as an alternative to Mr. Knox’s scheme 
for the neutralisation of the Manchurian railways, a pr. 
posal for the construction of a line from Chinchanu in the 
south to Aigun on the Manchu-Siberian border, the Russian 
Government suggested that the wishes of all parties cop. 
cerned might be met were China to grant a eoncession for g 
railway from Kalgan to Kiakta. 

“My Government is of the opinion,” read the despatch 
from the Russian Minister in Peking to the Wai-wn-pu, 
“that the capitalists concerned in this enterprise have no 
other object in making the loan than that of obtaining profit, 
and that they have no political aims. If therefore the 
railway which it is proposed to build from Chinchau to 
Aigun should be constructed elsewhere the commercial 
advantage would be equally great, while Russia would suffer 
no injury.” 

The American capitalists, however, together with their 
allied English interests, failed to take advantage of the 
opportunity, and now that China is plunged in anarchy 
Russia herself has seized upon the occasion to extend her 
communications in the direction of Peking. The full signi- 
cance of this coup lies in the fact that Japan, to say nothing 
of certain other Powers who have territorial interest in the 
Far East, will never acquiesce in the action of Russia unless 
she be given adequate compensation, and it is clear to the 
most casual observer of international politics that such com. 
pensation can only be secured in the region of Southen 
Manchuria, where in all but name she already exercises a 
Protectorate. With a strong force in the form of military 
railway guards at their disposal on the spot, backed by an 
army in Korea, the Tokyo Government are merely awaiting 
an opportune moment before taking the decisive step which 
will rob China for ever of her South Manchurian possessions. 

Meanwhile the situation in China proper, which has 
already facilitated the aims of Russia, is swiftly developing 
in a direction favourable to the designs of Japan. The suspen- 
sion of the armistice between the Imperialists and the rebels, 
together with the pecuniary embarrassment of the former, 
has created an intolerable situation in the capital, and the 
rumour is gaining ground that the Dynastic party are con- 
templating an early retreat to their ancestral territories. It 
is not difficult to gauge the grave complications that would 
ensue were the Court, supported by its battalions, to establish 
itself in Mukden, and to attempt to perpetuate a form of 
government in a region already occupied by a strong foreign 
Power. All indications, therefore, point to the inevitable 
alienation one by one of China’s border dominions. Mon- 
golia has virtually fallen to Russia, and Turkestan is 
destined to follow; the rich provinces of Manchuria must 
shortly be divided between that Power and Japan, and the 
time has already arrived for Great Britain to consider her 
position in Tibet. Of all these territories, however, the 
world at large is most deeply interested in Manchuria, which 
for the last fourteen years has been the scene of constant 
diplomatic strife, and but afew years ago was the field of 
the greatest war of modern times. 


MANCHURIA 


Within a fortnight after leaving Charing Cross the 
traveller can be in the heart of Manchuria. He cal 
journey over thousands of miles that separate the extreme 
West from the extreme East in circumstances if anything 


more luxurious than those to be found in the trains that ru ff 
from London to Edinburgh. The Trans-Siberian Railway, 


with its extension to the southernmost limits of Manchuria, 
has so revolutionised travelling as to deprive the designation 
“Far East” of its original significance. Like all great 
enterprises of international concern, it has brought with i 
great sacrifices, not only in human iabour, but also in humaa 
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life. Nor would any one acquainted with political con- 
ditions in the East be justified in prophesying that 
these sacrifices are at an end. Ever since the day 
when the foreigner invaded the forbidden lands of the 
Orient war clouds have darkened the horizon, and at the 
present moment all indications point to the fact that before 
these are dispersed and an enduring state of peace comes 
into sight not one but several conflicts of power will have 
been waged. But the building of the great railway from 
East to West, though indirectly it may have been responsible 
for many wars, was undeniably part of destiny in the 

of the world. It has brought to us the knowledge 
of one of the fairest territories on the surface of the globe; 
it has opened up illimitable opportunities to trade and 
commerce, and were it to serve no other purpose than these 
it would still remain a monument of grand proportions to 
the wisdom and foresight of its founders. When the line 
leaves the Russian frontier it passes into a country stretch- 
ing far to the south away from the perennial grip of ice and 
snow to the west, vordering on the great Mongolian plain, 
and to the east linking up with the Russian Maritime 
Province. 

The area of Manchuria has never been correctly ascer- 
tained. In recent years the inhabitants have gradually 
extended their residence into Mongolia, and with them they 
have taken the form of civil government that obtained in 
Manchuria. The Japanese estimate the area at 380,000 
square miles, but other authorities declare that its extent is 
nearly 400,000 square miles. If we accept the lowest esti- 
mate, it will be seen that Manchuria contains upwards of 
three times the superficial area of the whole of the United 
Kingdom. No census of the population has ever been taken, 
and the authorities depend for their information upon the 
loosely compiled reports of local officials. Travellers who have 
maderough calculations agree that the total number of inhabi- 
tants is about seventeen millions, or only a little over forty 
to the square mile. It is impossible to ascertain the exact 
proportion of Manchus to Chinese, but there is no doubt that 
the latter preponderate to an overwhelming extent. The 
Manchu language is now only spoken in remote parts, 
Chinese manners and customs prevail throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and the Chinese, owing to their 
superior ability no less than their superior energy, have prac- 
tically secured the monopoly of trade, commerce, and agricul- 
tare. It is, indeed, one of the most remarkable features of 
Chinese history that the descendants of that warlike race 
which two and a half centuries ago subjugated the Empire 
aud set upon the Throne its own dynasty—a dynasty which 
has survived to this day—should themselves be absorbed 
by the children of the once-conquered people. Perhaps the 
day is not far distant when‘the Imperial tombs at Mukden 
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will be at once a monument to a fallen dynasty and toa 
departed race. 

Although they have done much within recent years to 
encourage emigration fo Manchuria, the fact remains that 
the country is but sparsely populated, and that owing to the 
inefficiency of the central Government at Peking, the natives 
have not been able to derive any material share of the fruits 
of the enterprise that is in progress in their midst. The 
proper development of Manchuria is destined to be the work 
and the reward of alien pioneers. Viewed from every stand- 
point of natural advantage, it offers an attractive field for 
the investment of capital. Although one of extreme heat, 
the climate is essentially dry and endarable. Several 
magnificent waterways drain vast areas of fertile plain. On 
the northern boundary flows the great Amur, which is 
navigable for steamers of light draught along nearly the 
whole of its length. The Sungari, which flows through the 
heart of Manchuria, is navigable for a distance of over six 
hundred miles, while its principal tributary, the Nonni, affords 
an excellent waterway for a distanceof four hundred miles 
above the point of confluence. In his book, “The Coming 
Struggle in Nastern Asia,” Mr. Putnam Weale draws atten- 
tion to an interesting fact. He remarks that the amber- 
coloured Sungari river which binds the two Pacific cvast 
routes together is so full of water in spring and summer that 
it would be possible to sail a shallow-draught vessel straight 
from the Yangtze to the Amur by way of Vladivostock and 
Nicolaievsk, reaching to Sungari and Harbin in a very few 
days’ steaming. In other words, he adds, it is physically 
possible to travel three thousand miles by water from the 
heart of Central China to the heart of central Manchuria, 
where Russia is still morally entrenched. In the south, 
and flowing into the Gulf of Liaotung, is the Liao, navigable 
for junk traflic to the extent of two hundred miles of its 
course, while on the north-western border of Korea is the 
Yalu River, of sufficient depth to admit of the passage of 
steamers drawing 8ft. as far as the important town of 
Antung :— 


During the greater part of the year many thousands of 
boats are engaged conveying produce from the interior to 
the principal markets; but the fact that, as far as the water- 
way communication is concerned, Manchuria is icebound 
for four months during the year is a serious drawback to 
the commercial development of the country. The primitive 
method of transit by means of mules and roughly-constructed 
carts along roads that are little better than tracks, reduced 
to quagmires in the rainy season and furrowed with deep 
ruts in winter, provides the only alternative in the absence 
of an adequate railway system. Before the vast resources 
of Manchuria can be reached to any measurable extent the 
problem of communication must be solved. Major Morita, 
of the Japanese General Staff, who has travelled throughout 
the length and breadth of the land on behalf of his Govern- 
ment, declares that none of the mountainous regions can 
be called inaccessible, and that as the ranges run from 
north to south, roadways can be made in all parts without 
encountering any serious difficulty. What Manchuria needs 
more than anything else, however, is an adequate railway 
system. In the south Japan lays claim to the exclusive 
right to supply this need, while in the north Russia has 
similar pretensions. As neither of these Powers is in a 
financial position to permit of the undertaking of extensions 
on an elaborate scale, it would appear that, unless there is 
a revision of the whole situation, the progress of Manchuria, 
and with it the interests of the world at large, will suffer 
to no small extent. Professor Edward C. Parker, of the 
University of Minnesota, who, after the Russo-Japanese War, 
was employed by the Chinese Government to establish an 
Agricultural College and Experimental Station at Mukden, 
and who was therefore enabled to make a special study of 
conditions in Manchuria, considered that should Manchuria 
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ever be developed to its fullest possibilities, its products, 
both in quantity and quality, would be as famous in the 
world’s markets as the wheat of Canada and the cotton, 
corn, and beef of the United States, but, “before this 
development can take place,” he added, “ it is necessary 
that there should be good roads to connect with the railways 
and waterways.” He came to the conclusion that the 
’ Manchurian farmer is not so much in need of the agricul- 
tural teachings of European and American applied science 
as he is in need of the far-sighted genius of such men as 
James J. Hill in the United States and Shaughnessy in 
Canada, who built the steel paths of commerce into the 
fertile fields of North America, and were content to wait 
for dividends until the settlers came in and opened the soil. 


Manchuria is already to a large extent under the political 
and commercial sway of Russia and Japan. In view of the 
anxious character of the European situation it cannot be 
denied that we require the friendship and co-operation of 
these Powers, and that in return we must be prepared to 
give them support when the moment arrives for the division 
of Manchuria. But it is the duty of British diplomacy to 
insist that something should be saved from the wreckage by 
way of securing guarantees that there shall be no com- 
mercial inequality of treatment in a territory so rich in 
resource as to provide ample room for the safeguarding of 
British interests already invested and for the extension of 
those interests in just proportion to the expansion of trade. 


THE SITUATION IN PERSIA 


The end is drawing near in Persia, and there is reason to 
believe that the British and Russian Governments are at 
present discussing some plan in the hope of finding an 
enduring solution to a problem which, during the past year, 
has never ceased to threaten the world’s peace. At present, 
anarchy reigns throughout the whole of the land, and it is 
estimated that in the Southern or British sphere no fewer 
than 15,000 tribesmen have taken up arms. As far as we 
are concerned, it is not improbable that an occupation of 
the ports on the Persian Gulf will be decided upon. Such 
@ measure would once and for all define our interests in this 
region and would clear the way for negotiations with 
Germany in regard to the termination of the Baghdad 
Railway. 








MOTORING 


Yesterpay (Friday) the fifteenth annual Scottish Motor 
Show was opened at Glasgow, and will remain open until 
the 20th inst. It is the first time it has been held in the 
commercial centre of Scotland, and it is the largest and 
most comprehensive ever held over the border. Practically 
all the exhibits were shown at the recent Olympia Exhibi- 
tion, so that there is not much inducement for the Londoner 
to travel North ; but it is confidently expected that the show 
will be the most successful on record so far as Scotland is 
concerned, as motoring is becoming more popular than ever 
in the North, and there are many thousands of Scottish 
motorists for whom the long journey to Olympia is imprac- 
ticable, and who find in the Scottish Show their only oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the latest models and accessories. A 
notable feature of the present exhibition is the number and 
variety of the sleeve-valve engines on show. These include, 
in addition to the Daimler and Argyll—in respéct of which 
some interesting litigation is anticipated—specimens of the 
Minerva, the Knight-Panhard, and the Deasy. It seems 
evident that this type of engine will figure largely in future 
motor construction. 


Ata recent meeting of the International Association of 
Recognised Automobile Clubs the following performances 





—— 


by a 60h.p. (R.A.C. rating) Napier were adopted as world’s 
records—namely, the greatest distances ever covered ip 
thirteen hours and every succeeding hour up to twenty-four, 
These records were established by the six-cylinder Napier 
several years ago on the Brooklands track, the car being 
driven by Mr. 8. F. Edge, single-handed and without relief, 
continuously throughout the twenty-four consecutive hours, 
The total distance covered was 1,581 miles 1,310 yards, and the 
average speed was 65°9 miles per hour, the Napier running 
throughout without any mechanical derangement or break. 
down. When it is mentioned that prior to this stupendous 
exhibition of personal endurance and mechanical excellence 
the world’s record for twenty-four hours was only 1,096 
miles—accomplished at Indianapolis by an American car in 
1905—and that on that occasion there were two drivers 
relieving each other during the journey, the magnitude of 
Mr. Edge’s feat will be properly appreciated. It has 
remained, and seems likely to remain, the most remarkable 
performance of man and car in the history of automobilism, 


In view of the fact that the British-made car has long 
since taken its definite place as at least the equal in every 
respect of the best the world can produce, it seems some- 
what singular that this country should continue to import so 
many of foreign manufacture. According to the official 
returns for 1911, which have just been issued, we imported 
during the twelve months no fewer than 13,450 complete 
cars and chassis, of which 11,919 were retained for use 
in this country. The value of these was £2,980,568, as 
against £2,772,255 for the 9,915 cars and chassis imported 
in 1910. The value of the component parts imported 
and retained in 1911 was also greater than that of 1910, 
the respective figures being £2,336,182 and £1,840,401. 
Thus the total value of foreign cars and parts imported 
last year was £5,316,750. The real explanation of 
the anomaly probably consists, not in any lingering 
prejudice against the British car, or in any pre- 
ference for the foreign-made article, but in the inability 
of the British manufacturer to keep pace with the growing 
demands of the home market. In quite a number of 
instances our best makers have sufficient orders in hand to 
dispose of their maximum output for many months, and the 
buyer, not being able to obtain one of their cars within a 
reasonable time, has to content himself with one of foreign 
make. It might be thought that those manufacturers who 
have to decline orders because of their inability to deliver 
would promptly lay down further plant and increase their 
manufacturing facilities. But this a very costly proceeding, 
and experience has proved it to be a risky one, many firms 
having permanently gone under through over-productiou. 


The shareholders of Rolls-Royce, Limited, have every reason 
to congratulate themselves. From an advance notice sent 
to us by the secretary, we find that after providing for all 
trading expenses, liberal depreciation of building, machinery, 
and plant, and after charging repairs and replacements to 
revenue, last year’s trading has resulted-in a net profit of 
£50,713, a remarkable state of affairs when it is considered 
that the issued capital only amounts to £136,490. Last 
year the net profit was £37,760, and each succeeding balance- 
sheet issued since the inception of the company has shown 4 
tangible increase in the profits secured. This steadily 
increasing prosperity, maintained without fluctuation right 
through the bad periods the motor industry has experienced 
at intervals during the last few years, is a conclusive proof 
of the soundness of the policy of the directors in concen 
trating upon the production of one model only. - 

R. B. 8. 
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IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


EveryTHinc nowadays is done in spasms. The markets 
move by fits and starts. One day one market, the next day 
another. This is bad for the cae meat and does not help 
the dealer. We get nosteady buying of one class of shares, 
but a feverish attack upon a single security. Marconis 
appear the only gambling counter at the moment—they 
appeal to the public imagination; they always have thus 
appealed. The flinging of messages into the unknown, the 
very strangeness of the method, its uncertainty even to-day, 
its limitations, for you cannot Marconigraph over high 
land—these excite the mind of the gambler: he loves the 
unknown. He is the sublime optimist who knows that what 
he wishes will come true. He believes that the Marconi 
Company will eat up all the other telegraph companies. He 
has faith in Marconi. And there is much to be said for his 
attitude. But the gambler has gone far and gone fast. 
Three or four hundred per cent. rise is enough for most 
people. The pool will want to unload sooner or later. I 
suggest that gamblers should take their profits. 


The new issues do not go. The Fraser River Lumber 
debentures, which appear to have only the shadowiest of 
security either for principal or interest, and which relied 
solely —— the Canadian names on the front page, was a 
frost. do not suppose that the Central Motor ’Bus went 
any better. If the company is compelled to work outside the 
eight-mile radius it must wait until the suburbs grow up. 
Distances are long and population meagre. In London the 
L.G.0. always carries a fair load, that makes the profit. Wear 
and tear and costs are the same whether you run in a crowded 
street or a quiet suburb, but fares are numerous or otherwise 
according to the density of the population. The British East 
Africa Corporation asked for £50,000, and the strong people 
at the back of the British Cotton Growing Association will 
see that they get it. British East Africa has never been 

roperly exploited. The climate is dry, the soil good, but 

yet not plentiful, and in parts the natives are savage 
and wild. 


The Sun Power Company (Eastern Hemisphere) takes 
large spaces in the financial papers to inform the public 
that a Mr. Schuman has invented a method of harnessing 
the sun, and that in hot countries his process will compete 
with coal at 10s. per ton. This gentleman poses as the 
discoverer of “‘ wired glass” and Simplex Pile, a still more 
— product. He has in his native township raised 
3,000 gallons of water 33ft. amidst the plaudits of thousands. 
The hotter the sun the more powerful is the Yankee inventor. 
The advertisements are big and boastful, but they give us 
very little information. No prospectus is available, and 
the office says it can say nothing but that if you want shares 
you must apply to the Stock Exchange. In short, you must 

ay & pig in a poke, and if you lose your money you have 
no redress against any one. If the invention can extract the 
power from the sun and reduce it to horse-power so cheaply 
as to compete with coal at 10s. a ton, then we are face to 
face with the most amazing discovery the world has ever 
seen, and one that will make the fortunes of those who hold 
- These people are, however, not very confident, for 

they will gladly dispose of their holdings, and, indeed, pay 
money to the financial newspapers in order that the public 
may become aware of the fact. It is always suspicious 
when a company comes out with no rospectus, and when it 
claims half the world and declares that coal is obsolete our 
suspicions become uncomfortably like a certainty not flatter- 
oe the promoters and even unflattering to ourselves— 
oo one likes to be “had,” or, as we put it bluntly, 


loxar.—The end of the year went off so easily that we 
now wonder why we were nervous. There is plenty of 





money everywhere, and even in Berlin the stringency was 
overcome by creating short-dated paper and discounting it 
at the Reichsbank. Yet this “ piling of pig upon pork” is 
hardly wise. The bull situation has been reduced, but 
there is still a large account open. Germany is over- 
trading and over-speculating. If the Wall Street people 
withdraw their loans we might still see trouble. 

Consots.—The newspapers are all discussing the price of 
Consols, and the latest idea—it is old enough by the way— 
is to make them redeemable at the end of sixty years by a 
sinking fund. This compulsory redemption is a mistake. 
It is undignified and impossible. If our Chancellors are 
not capable of conducting the business of the Treasury so 
that the Sinking Fund becomes automatic, then indeed 
is our credit at a low ebb. Mr. Gladstone reduced the 
National Debt—why cannot other Chancellors? It only 
calls for stern determination and economy. But no one 
likes economy in these days. Extravagant people never 
have any credit. I do not say that we are worse off 
than the rest of the world. All nations are madly 
wasteful. English credit is as good or better than that 
of any other nation. Mr. Asquith was the worst Chancellor 
we ever had, for instead of reducing our National Debt 
he paid off the floaters, put bankers to immense inconveni- 
ence, and damaged our credit seriously. We can steady 
Consols easily if we give up the antiquated system of transfer 
and adopt the French style of Consols to bearer in £5 lots 
with coupons attached. But here again we run up against 
the Post Office Savings Bank, the most stupid system in the 
world, and one that may in time of trouble bring England to 
the verge of ruin. To redeem the National Debt at the end 
of sixty years is, I repeat, undignified, unnecessary, and a 
confession of weakness, like a child’s money-box or a 
drunkard’s pledge. 


Fornieners.—The Chinese whirlpool moves more rapidly 
each day, and no one knows what will happen. Russia 
annexes a vast territory, and Japan will take Manchuria. 
What will England do? The position is very serious, and 
again I advise my readers to get out of their Chinese Bonds. 
China will have to find nearly a million of money for interest 
between now and April. The Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank cannot lend money for these coupons as she did for the 
coupon a few weeks ago, and therefore China must default. 
This will cause a collapse—momentary, perhaps—of Chinese 
credit, and the price of the Bonds will fall. 


Home Ratis.—The public is completely scared. It 
declines to touch any Home Rail. The strikes have had 
their usual effect. Yet wise people know that even if we 
had a prolonged cotton strike the effect would not be as 
serious as the papers imagine. But we shall not have a pro- 
longed strike. The squabble will be arranged. The masters 
will win after having given way enough to save the face of 
the labour leaders. The cautious investor should always 
disregard scares and buy when prices are low. He sees 
that the traffics for the past half-year have been good, he 
knows that the dividends will not be worse than last year, 
and he should see that all our railways are growing with the 
growth of our trade, which has passed the 1, millions 
mark. I say that the leading stocks in the Home Rail 
Market offer the best 5 per cent. investment on the Stock 
Exchange. It would be wise to delay the purchase of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire until the cotton strike is over, 
but London and North Western are very cheap. 

YankEgs.—It would seem that the Wall Street speculator 
desires to depress stocks in order to buy in for the Spring 
boom. Prices may therefore fall a few points, but they will 
rebound again before the beginning of February. There 
has been steady selling of Unions and Steels. Unions have 
possibly been sold out of revenge by the Gould faction. They 
now talk of a fresh pool in Rocks. This share is very low, 
and a cheap share always attracts the gambler. But Rock 
common are a hundred miles away from any dividend, and 
those.who go in must .emember that they are merely 
gambling, just as you gamble at Monte Carlo—with rather 
less chance of success, because at Monte Carlo you have only 
zero against you, while in Rocks you have the whole of 
Wall Street and also the managers of the pool, who propose 
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to make their money out of the mugs. If Unions fall many 
more points they will be good enough to buy, and the scare 
in Steels will also die down sooner or later. Perhaps the 
new President will be a sworn friend of the great Pierpont 
Morgan. 

- Rupser.—The dealers are now declaring that we are on 
the eve of another rubber boom. I hope not. If a few 
people made money in the last, hundreds lost. There is no 
solid basis for any new boom. Prices are quite high enough. 
But the Banks in Para have lost a great dealof money in 
rubber, and they want to get out. They had one attempt to 
mark up the price—and failed. Now they will make 
another, and as the Mincing Lane promoters have dozens of 
companies ready to come out, they are only too glad to help b 
se up prices of shares. Lampard leads the bulls, but 
unless he can get the public to take a hand he will find his 
efforts in vain. There is a large business in the Stock 
Exchange, but up to the present it is wholly professional. 
Nevertheless I can discern a desire on the part of the public 
to nibble. Enquiries come through, and business may result. 
But the punter should understand that this boom is manu- 
factured for the express purpose of unloading, and when 
that unloading has taken place the Trusts will get from 
under. 

O1.—The poor Oil Market gets no one either to buy or 
sell, and although the price of oil at Baku is high, and some 
of the companies must be doing well, it is not reflected in 
the price of the shares. 

Karrirs.—Sir George Farrar has arrived, but his coming 
has not helped the market, which is completely idle. 
Messrs. Lewis and Marks have promised to hold all their 
meetings in London in future, but they are not an important 
Kaffir house, their principal interests lying in Rhodesia. It 
would be a good thing if the others followed suit, but all the 
meetings in the world cannot raise the value of the ore or 
reduce working expenses. The plain truth is that these 
mines on the Rand have been strained to their utmost 
capacity. As a result, the richer ore is worked out and the 
advanced price of labour does not permit the crushing of low- 
grade stuff. The mines have been run for the market and 
they want a rest. 


Ruopesians.—Mr. Latilla has held his Glasgow meeting 
and won. I never expected that he would meet with serious 
opposition. The newspapers rage and rave; but share- 
holders know on which side of their bread lies the butter, 
and they are not likely to oppose a scheme which gives them 
working capital,» sound and clean management, and gets 
rid of a very objectionable element. But Rhodesians are 
not in favour, and it is mere waste of time tu discuss them. 

Coprer.—Copper still rises, and the bulls are still con- 
fident. The works are full of orders, and the consumption 
still remains ahead of mmpply. Therefore we may conclude 
that copper will go to £70, and as it rises so will rise the 
leading shares, such as Tinto, Anaconda. The porph 
mines like Miami are also a good purchase, and I think the 
latest report on Whim Well is good, and these shares might 
go up with the rest of the copper market. At any rate, this 
is not the moment to sell coppers. 

MiscELLANEOUS.—The excitement in shipping shares has 
died down. But Marconis are the great gamble, and the 
preference are talked higher. I need hardly say that the 
position is full of danger. Mr. Lyon keeps on pushing 
up his Briseis, and they are now said to be worth 15s. 
International Mercantile Marine prefs. are still bought, 
and will go higher. Linggis look good for a further rise, 
and a purchase of brewery debentures should see a profit 
in a few months. The best are quite sound and good. 
They are also very much undervalued. The steam has gone 
out of "bus stock, and those who bought income bonds to go 
to par may now be disappointed, as evidently the "bus deal 
is only arranged upon a 2} dividend on this stock. The ’bus 
company will carry the Underground ; but what about com- 
See It isa dangerous game ; but Speyers have made the 

iggest coup the City has seen for many a year, and Sir 
Edgar Speyer deserves congratulations for his boldness and 
financial genius, 
RaYMOND RaDCLyYFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


“ZORIADA; OR, VILLAGE ANNALS ” 
To the Editor of Taz AcapEMY 


S1z,—So rare is the little work entitled “ Zoriada ; or, Village 
Annals, a novel in three volumes,” published in London in 1786, 
that the Bodleian Library, in Oxford, did not possess it until 
December 21st, 1911, when a copy marked “ T. Marcers Circula. 
ting Library in Andover” was presented to it, while the Keeper 
of the printed books in the British Museum is still ready to 
purchase it, especially as the National Catalogue records an 
incomplete copy of the French translation, entitled “ Zoraide,” 
printed in London in 1787. For this reason it would be interest. 
ing to ascertain by whom it was written, and whether any copy 
of the novel has been preserved in Devonshire, for the writer, 
whom one guesses to have been a lady, places her scene in the 
vicinity of Plymouth, and other geographical names which she 
uses are Place-Neard, Plescow, the Hammoaze (sic), Brest, 
St. Maloes (sic), the Jerseys (sic), Gretna Green, London, (al. 
cutta, and its “black hole.” She quotes French, and appears to 
be familiar with the Devonshire dialect. She refers to classical 
literature, and among English celebrities to Dryden, Grey, 
Hobbes, Hogarth, Milton, Pope, and Shakspear (sic). Her 
principal actors are Lord Drew, Parsons Swinborne, Walton, and 
Deacon, alias Crosby, Doctor Withers, Mrs. Leland, Mrs. Quin. 
brook, Capt. Mims, and his son, who is called “a Cantab.” The 
old-fashioned style of this entertaining tale reminds one a little of 
“ Rebecca ; or, the Victim of Duplicity,” a novel in three volumes, 
printed at Uttoxeter in 1808, and attributed to Mrs. A. C. Hol. 
brook, the actress, who, as we find in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” was born in Hireland in 1780, and died in London in 
1837. But her dates do not correspond, though she often wrote 
“ the human heart,” as our author does on p. 156 of Volume III. 
Nor was she anti-clerical, as “Zoriada” certainly is. Among 
the many expressions which fix the attention of a modern reader 
as rather unclassical there are a few which do not occur in the 
“Historical English Dictionary ” or the “English Dialect Diction- 
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ary,” both printed i in Oxford. For instance, “ summer-umbrella” 
(Vol. L, p. 21), “I ran like bewild to ax her;” 

(vol I,p. 147), and “ broke hands for ever with a ey 
(Vol. IL. ., p- 89), “ her apron was beflounced ; ” (Vol. L, p. 81), 
be able to definish their propensities.” The head Dictionary, ot 
the English Language mentions this equivalent of the verb “to 
define ” as rare and obsolete, and quotes for its use no authority 
but Mr. G. Chaucer, who died in 1400. The author writes 
“ mahap” more than once for “ mayhap; ” uses, like others of 
that period, “trepan” erroneously in the sense of “ entrap, 
which happens to be its anagram ; snd calls the devil (Vol. IL, 

p. 7) “old Seratch.” It is to be hoped that the publication of 
; jottings may elicit from some lovers of the literature of the 
eighteenth century an identification of “ Zoriada.” That would 


be good Inck ! 
January 6th, 1912. 


Epwarp Spencer Doneson, M.A. 
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YOU made to prevent loss in sueh 


THE STANDARD GYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN AGRICULTURE, 


Edited by PROF. R. PATRICK WRIGHT, F.H.A.S., F.R.S.E., 


is the best insurance all such ilities f 1 
with its Dlustrated Articles on every Denes in a hee mA n+ < dye ~ against possib of loss, 


THIS CYOCLOPEDIA CONTAINS THE “LAST WORD” ON 
¥ Pca Agena Chemistry, Manures and F 
reign Agriculture 


er OVER 5,000 ARTIOLES IN ALL “WH 


in in the hands of an 
it will —- Aah say k Siasteas ons pe Sees oeeenene and reliable Book o of “Wetecesee tat for F 


IT 1S DESIGNED FOR “THE USE OF FARMERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


CONTRIBUTO*S8. 
Fr. W. B. Be “OMLEY, ‘ne SIR WALTER GILBEY, BART. 
Authority on Soil Inoculation, 
REV. v, 2. GE CLELLARD, Lecturer on 


B KACNTLLi, se Dente’ AUBREY SPENCER Mic 


J, Q, Pet, B, 8¢., writes on Farm SANDERS SEEN 


ms ny 











An investment in a copy of 


ture, Agricultural Implements and Machines, Poultry and Law and Book! 


. Colonial and a Foreign be dealt with by resident experts 


fm gammest Corman 


“The Farmer and Stockb 
“*The Standard Cyclopedia’ con to elucidate Poy rll problems 
that surround agriculture, It is wndoubeedly by far the aoe chelate of 


tural works.” 
A Subscriber writes: 
Airth, Stirlingshire. 


" isa book ev 
, borrow, or wor 





Dear Sirs,—I am convineed that “ The Standard Cy 
farmer should have ; it is simply splendid. One ought to 
extra hard to get the wherewithal to procure such a work. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. HENDRY. 


Four Models (Anatomical) of Horse, Cow, Sheep, and Pig are 
Presented Free to Subscribers. 


BOOKLET FREE. 
Write for full partienlars, 





To The = PUBLISHING CO., 
34-5, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please ued me your Free Booklet, “TWO BLADES 
OF GRASS,” and particulars of your “ Academy” gradual 
payment plan of purchase. 


TAGTIAB 000 000.000506s0gs0q 92 000 c00 200 209 
RIE wvicitintnninnie teatidtatintarrratgnnenats hecncainieti 
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DELICIOUS. COFFEE. 


RED 


WHITE 


« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 














P & O Passenger Services. 


(Carrying Maile under Contract with H.M. 
Frequent and Regular Sellings trom and to LONDON, RARSENLES a 


P & O Pleasure Cruises E25 


AROUND THE COASTS OF myer 
NORWAY and the MED 





PENINSULAR & "a. ORIENTAL, STEAM NAVI RAVIGATION 
Leadenhall Street, £.0., or Northumberland A <a 


P2O Round the World Tear 




















—S=— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 
. » THROUGH CANADA. . . 





— 





T1C—Fast and luxurious “ Em: ” Steamers 
ay eg ee NANG AN AR 


Finest Trains in ae ‘World, running 

to Western States. CT ANOPACIFIC. ~Fast Route to Japan and 

China, All-British Route to Australia and ~<. ew Zealand by Canadian- 
‘ancouver, 


For further particulars, apply 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62°6g, Charing Cross, 8. W.; 67°68, King William St., LONDON, 
B.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. Vincent Street, 


Glasgow. 41, Victoria Street, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine’s 
Parade, Bristol. 


THE now an. MAIL 
R. M. S. P. STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
(Royal Charter dated 1839). 
PLEASURE & HEALTH CRUISES. 
For further particulars apply for Illustrated 
Booklets to 


London: 18, Moorgate Street, E.C. ; 
or 32, CocKspur Street, S.W. 






































To Farr — °F | Samira 

r, 
con inn 8 ‘| oe poly SE 
THE AZORES.| 2171. 1. | Wotmetins. | Oho 
i £12. ae. Py . Weekly. ec 
west inpies.| "ir | "3" | Women| a orampton 
MOUNKMERICA:| £1 | rdwecks, | Weekly. | Southampton 





t Including Hotel Accommodation. 
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Union-Gastie Line Rovar Mai Service 
ie 


SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS, 
MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 


Via the SUEZ CANAL, 


Calling at CIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES and NAPLES. 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


burg and Antwerp.) 


Reduced fares for ehonde during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 


For further information apply to:— 


DONALD GURRIE & CO., MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 
Branch Offices of the Company —— Liverpool, Manchester and 
s iW. 
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CUNARD LINE 
PLEASURE CRUISES 


__ LIVERPOOL 
MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 


by the 
“SAXONIA” AND “CARPATHIA” 


- « « Ports of Call... 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 





ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
PALERMO, NAPLES, -_ 
. 
For full partancins cael 





THE CUNARD S&S. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. | 
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FEARLESS 
CRITICISM 


In support ef principle 
In exposure of humbug 


In scorn of- cant 








Weekly Review 
of Politics, Art, 
Music, Literature, 
and the Stage. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY 
of all Newsagents—or sent 
direct from the Publishers 
for 6s. per annum (post-free) 
or 3s. for six months. ’ 
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COMMENTATOR, Ltd., 31, Essex St., London. 
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